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THE VIRGINIA CHARTER OF 1676 
With Introductory Note by Thomas ]. Wertenbaker 


Tue Virginia Charter of 1676, published below, which is among the Lee- 
Ludweil Papers in the manuscript collection of the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety, although it never passed the Great Seal, is an important landmark 
in the century-old struggle for self-government in America. It was in 1649 
that Charles II, then in exile, granted the territory between the Potomac 
and Rappahannock Rivers, known as the Northern Neck, to a group of 
favorite noblemen. This high-handed action gave the people of Virginia 
great uneasiness, and retarded the settlement of the region. They were still 
protesting, when they learned “to their unspeakable griefe and Astonish- 
ment” that on February 25, 1673, the King had given the entire colony to 
the Earl of Arlington and Thomas Lord Culpeper, with power to receive 
all escheats, quit-rents and duties belonging to the Crown, to erect counties, 
appoint officers, grant lands, etc. 

The Assembly immediately sent Francis Moryson, Thomas Ludwell and 
Robert Smith to England with instructions to do their best to have this grant 
annulled. Arlington and Culpeper received them courteously, and finally 
agreed to relinquish their patent in return for a new one assuring them the 
quit-rents and escheated property. To this the Virginians assented, at the 
same time petitioning the King for “Letters Pattents for the incorporacon” 
of the colony, with articles promising that Virginia should have no other 
dependence than upon the Crown, that it should never again be parceled 
out to individuals and that no tax be laid on the people save by their As- 
sembly. 
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The whole matter came before the King in Council, June 23, 1675, and 
was referred to Attorney-General William Jones and Solicitor-General Fran- 
cis Winnington. Upon their recommendation, Charles ordered the papers 
to be drawn up. But now, for some unknown reason, there was a long delay, 
and it was only in April, 1676, that the new patent was ready to pass the 
Great Seal. Then, at the last moment, news came that the Virginians, under 
young Nathaniel Bacon, had risen in rebellion against Sir William Berke- 
ley’s government, and Charles, reversing his former position, refused to let 
the patent pass. 

Later, other Letters Patent were granted, but they were very different 
from those sought by the agents. In fact, they promised little more than 
that the colony should be directly dependent upon the Crown of England. 

Had the patent of 1676 passed the Great Seal, it would have given the 
Virginians a needed sense of security and a protection against the encroach- 
ments of the Crown during the Second Stuart Despotism. But there is no 
right promised in the patent which was not fully enjoyed by the colony 
after the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89. 


THE CHARTER OF 1676 


Charles R/ 


Charles the Second by the grace of God &c. To all to whome these present shall 
come. Greeting, Know yee that Wee not only in respect of our owne service but for 
the Increase and Growth of the Plantacons of Virginia in America, of Our especial 
Grace certaine knowledge and meer motion Have made ordained and constituted 
And by these present for Us Our Heirs and Successors do make ord**ne [ordain] 
and Constitute The Governor Councill and Commonalty of Virginia now and for 
the time being One Body Politique and Corporale in Deed and in Name, by the 
Name of the Governour Councill and Comonalty of Virginia, To the Intent and 
purpose only, that they shall and may bee able and capable in the Law to purchase 
and reteyne all the Territory, Lands, Tenements, Hereditaments, Profitts Priviledges 
and Advantages in Virginia in America by Us lately granted u*to [unto] the Earle 
of St. Alban, John Lord Berkley, St William Morton and John Trethewy and their 
heires, the Statute comonly called the Statute of Mortmaine or any other Act or 
Statute to the contrary notwithstanding: And Our further Will and Pleasure is; And 
Wee doo hereby Declare and Grant, that all the Subjects of Us Our Heires or Suc- 
cessors from time to time inhabiteing in Virginia shall have their imediate dependant 
upon the Crowne of England under **e [the] Rule and Government of such Gover- 
nour or Governours as Wee Our Heires or Successors shall from time to time appoint in 
that behalfe, and of or upon noe other Person or ***sons [Persons] whatsoever, And 
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that the Governour for the time being shall be resident in the Co*ntry [Country] 
Except Wee Our Heires or Successors shall at any time Command his Attendance 
in England or elsewhere, in which Case a Deputy shall be Chosen to continue during 
the Absence of such Governour in manner as hath formerly been used, unless Wee 
Our Heires or Successors shall think fitt to nominate the Deputy who shall be one 
of the Councill there, But if any Governour happen to dye then another Governor 
shall and may be Chosen as hath beene formerly used to continue untill Wee Our 
Heires or Successors shall appoint a New Governour And moreover that noe manner 
of Imposicons or Taxes shall be laid or imposed up the Inhabitants or Proprietors 
of Virginia, but by the Comon Consent of the Governour Council and Burgesses 
as hath been heretofore used, and except such as may bee laid by Act of Parliament 
in Our Kingdome of England on the Comodities or Merchandizes which come from 
Virginia, And further alsoe that Wee Our Heires or Successors will not for the 
future Grant any Lands in Virginia under the Great Seal of England, without first 
being informed by the Governor and Councill there for the time being of some 
Person Impowered by that Government, whether such Grant will not be p*judiciall 
to Plantacons there, and that all lands now possessed by the several] and respective 
Planters or Inhabitants of Virginia, are and shall be Confirmed and Established to 
them and their Heires forever, where the Property of any perticuler Mans Interest 
in any Lands there shall not be altered or prejudiced by reason thereof; And Our 
further Will and Pleasure is, and Wee do hereby of Our further Grace and Favour 
Declare and Grant, that for the Encouragement of such Our Subjects as shall from 
time to time goe to dwell in the said Plantation, there, shall bee Assigned out of the 
Lands (not already appropriated) to every Person soe coming thither to Dwell, flifty 
Acres, according as hath been used & allowed since the first Plantacon, to be held 
of Us Our Heires and Successors as of Our Mannor of East Greenwich in Our 
County of Kent in free and comon Soccage, And that all Lands possessed by any 
Subject Inhabiting in Virginia, which have Escheated or shall Escheate to Us Our 
Heires or Successors shall or may be enjoyed by **** [such] Inhabitant or Possessor 
his Heires and Assignes forever, paying Two Pounds of ***acco [tobacco] Composicon 
for every Acre, which is the Rate sett by Our Governour according to *** Instruc- 
cons to him in that behalfe, And further that the Governor and Councill of ****inia 
[Virginia] for the time being or any ffive or more of them (whereof the Governor 
to bee one) *** and hereby have full Power and Authority to heare and determine 
all Treasons *urders [Murders], ffelonies and other Offences Comitted or done, or to 
be Comitted or done within the said Government soe as they proceed therein as neare 
as may be to the Lawes and ***t*tes [statutes] of this Our Kingdome of England, And 
that the sa*d [said] Governour for the time being shall and hereby hath full Power 
to Pardon all Crimes ****ffences [and Offences] unless for Murder and Treason, And 
in those Cases if hee see occasion to Reprieve untill hee shall have given the State of 
the ffact to Us Our Heires or Successors and received Our and their Royall Determina- 
tion therein, And Wee doe hereby for Us Our Heires and Successors Ratifie and Con- 
firme the Power and Authority of the Grand Assembly of Virginia Consisting of a 
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Governour Councill and Burgesses, But soe as Wee Our Heires or Successors may at 
Our or their Pleasure revoake any Law made by them, And that noe Law soe Revoaked 
shall after such Revokacon and Intimacon thereof from England be further used or 
observed. AND LASTLY KNOW YEE that Wee being of Our Royal Goodness gra- 
ciously Inclined to favour the Subjects of Us Our Heires and Successors which now 
doe or hereafter shall inhabite in the said Country of Virginia or Territory of Accomack 
and to give the more liberal] and ample Encouragement to Plantacons there, Doe here- 
by Declare Our Royall Will and Pleasure to bee that all and every Clause Article and 
Sentence in these Our Letters Patents conteined shall be from time to time forever 
hereafter as often as any Ambiguity Doubt or Question shall or may happen to arise 
thereupon expounded construed deemed and taken to bee by Us meant and intended, 
and shall Enure and take Effect in the most beneficiall and Available Sence to all 
Intents *** for the Profitt and Advantage of the Subjects of Us Our Heires & Suc- 
cessors *** against Us Our Heires and Successors as against all and every other person 
etc. *** what s****r, [whatsoever] any Law Statute Custome or Usage to the con- 
trary thereof in any *** not ******nding [nothwithstanding] IN WITNESSE ETC. 
WITNESSE ETC.// 


[Endorsed] 


34 March 1675/6 
Cop” Charter to Virginia 


W* passed Signett/ 
N° 9 


(Original Manuscript in Lee-Ludwell Papers, Virginia Historical Society.) 
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THE FORGOTTEN ARMY 


Recruiting for a National Emergency 
(1799-1800) 


by H. Jr.* 


In SEPTEMBER, 1799, First Lieutenant James Duncanson arrived at Cul- 
peper Court House, Virginia, seeking recruits for the Provisional Army of 
the United States which was being raised throughout the nation. On the 
eleventh of that month, he enlisted Elisha Jenkins of Culpeper County into 
the Eighth Regiment of Infantry “for and during the continuance of the 
existing difficulties between the United States and the French Republic.” 
Jenkins’ enlistment record, which is now preserved in the broadside collection 
of the Alderman Library at the University of Virginia, is a testimony of a 
forgotten period of our military history: the creation of an emergency army 
during the quasi-war with France, 1798-1800. Although this was principally 
a diplomatic and naval conflict, remembered for the X YZ intrigues, the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, and the victories of the frigate Constellation, and 
although the differences between the two countries were settled in 1800 
without recourse to action on land, a provisional army of twelve regiments 
was established in 1798 to provide a defensive force against invasion or 
insurrection. Despite the fact that war never actually developed, despite the 
opposition of the Republicans, a total of 3,399 infantrymen was recruited 
during 1799 for the specific purpose of fighting the levée en masse of the 
French Directory. 

Prior to the establishment of the Provisional Army, the military establish- 
ment of the United States consisted of four regiments of infantry of 530 men 
each, two troops of cavalry of 409 men each, and one regiment of artillery of 
1,105 men.’ Of these, approximately 3,200 were on duty in April, 1798.” 


*William H. Gaines, Jr., is Senior Assistant for Manuscripts, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia, after having served during World War II with the Historical Section of the Eighth Air 
Force. His particular historical interest is in the Middle Period of United States history. 

1Report on the Fortifications, Munitions and Increase of the Army,” April 9, 1796, in American 
State Papers, Military Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1832, I, 121-122. 

°Speech by Albert Gallatin, January 8, 1800, quoted in Annals of the Congress of the United 
States, Sixth Congress, Washington, D. C., 1852, I, 264. 
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Congress created an “additional regiment of artillerists and engineers” on 
April 27, 1798, and on July 16 authorized President John Adams to raise 
twelve regiments of infantry and one regiment (six troops) of cavalry in 
addition to the forces already in service. At the same time, the strength of 
the infantry regiment was increased from 530 to 739 officers and men, with 
the cavalry and artillery units being also augmented. Finally, a slight in- 
crease in pay and an enlistment bounty of twelve dollars for every recruit 
were also provided. All persons enlisted in the Provisional Army were to 
serve for the duration of the emergency rather than the five years demanded 
of members of the regular establishment.* Alexander Hamilton, who was 
one of the chief proponents of preparedness, realized that many persons 
would join more readily “for the casual duration of existing difficulties rather 
than for the known time of five years.” He felt, however, that the government 
should be allowed to enlist men either for the period of emergency or for five 
years depending on existing circumstances.* However, this principle was not 
adopted until January, 1800, when James McHenry, the Secretary of War, 
instructed recruiting officers to enlist men on this basis. McHenry indicated 
that it would be “desirable” to apply the new rule to previous enlistments,” 
but since these changes were not made until the end of the life of the Provi- 
sional Army, they did not substantially affect enlistment policies. 

George Washington, who was in retirement at Mount Vernon in the 
summer of 1798, was appointed to the command of the Provisional Army 
with the rank of Lieutenant General. Since he had announced that he would 
not enter on active duty until the actual commencement of hostilities, the 
task of raising, training, and equipping the new regiments fell upon Major 
General Alexander Hamilton, who was appointed Inspector General and 
second in command. However, throughout the summer and into the autumn 
of 1798, Washington worked with Hamilton in the selection of suitable 
officers for the new army, and the numerous applications for commissions 
were carefully screened by the Commanding General and his principal aide. 
In these matters, Washington showed a particular partiality for former officers 


of the Continental Army and for young men of family and Federalist poli- 


3Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, Ill, 3743-3745. 

4Letter, Alexander Hamilton to James McHenry, March 14, 1799, in Bernard C. Steiner, Life 
and Correspondence of James McHenry, Cleveland, O., 1907, p. 377. 

5Broadside [U. S. Army. Provisional Army.], Regimental Orders, Seventh Regiment, Feb 
8, 1800. Original, Library of Congress. is document originated in Col. William Bentley's 
Seventh Regiment (Virginia) but also contained directives received from the superior echelons 
of the Provisional Army. It will be cited hereafter as Regimental Orders. 
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tics.© It was decided to award commissions according to a system of geograph- 
ical apportionment, with a certain number allotted to each state and section 
in order to modify sectional pride and jealousies. Each of the twelve regi- 
ments, designated numerically from five to sixteen, was assigned a recruiting 
area’ for which it was responsible. If a regimental commander failed to raise 
his entire quota within his own district, he was privileged to seek the remain- 
der in other areas. No specific area was set up for the regiment of cavalry, but 
Washington was of the opinion that it should be raised in the southern states. 

In November, Adams learned that Talleyrand, the French Foreign Min- 
ister, had offered to receive a new American diplomatic representative and 
to re-open negotations with the United States. By February, 1799, the Presi- 
dent had decided to accept the offer, but the members of his cabinet, more 
loyal to Alexander Hamilton than to him, continued to prepare for war. In 
December, 1798, James McHenry, the Secretary of War, had proposed the 
creation of twenty-four additional regiments, although Hamilton, who real- 
ized how little had been done toward raising the force “already voted,” ad- 
vised against it.* The first list of officer appointees was not made public until 
mid-January, 1799, while further appointments were announced in late Janu- 
ary and again in early March.* 

Various reasons were given for the delay in implementing the law creating 
the Provisional Army: the yellow fever epidemic of 1798-99 in the capital 
city of Philadelphia; the quarrel over rank between Hamilton and General 
Knox; the failure of the contractors to deliver necessary supplies; and the 
procrastinating attitude of the War Department. Washington felt that re- 
cruiting should have begun in the late summer of 1798, when popular indig- 
nation against France was still high because of the X Y Z affair. By February, 
1799, however, he found “the zeal and enthusiasm . . . are evaporated . . . 
Now, the matter is not only viewed with indifference, but an army is deemed 


6Steiner, McHenry, p. 346; Letter, George Washington to McHenry, March 25, 1798, in John 
C. Fitzpatrick, The Writings of George Washington . . ., Washington, 1931-40, XXXVII, 161. 


7The twelve regiments were assigned as follows: the Fifth to South Carolina and Georgia, the . 


Sixth to North Carolina, the Seventh and Eighth to Virginia, the Ninth to Maryland, the Tenth 
to Pennsylvania, the Eleventh to Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, the Twelfth to New 
York, the Thirteenth to Connecticut, the Fourteenth to Massachusetts, the Fifteenth to Massa- 
chusetts and Maine, and the Sixteenth to New Hampshire, Vermont, and Rhode Island. American. 
State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 132. 


8Letter, Hamilton to General Gunn, December 22, 1798, in Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., The 
Works of Alexander Hamilton, New York, 1904, VII, 45-47. 


9Lists printed in the Norfolk Herald, January 22, January 31, and March 14, 1799. 
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unnecessary.”"° He advised Hamilton to begin enlistments at once while men 
being “idle for want of employment . . . might be induced to enlist,” for he 
feared that further delays would result in an army composed of “the riff-raff 
of the Country and the Scape-gallowses of the large Cities.”" 

As late as March 31, 1799, Washington declared that he knew of no 
officer who had received either his commission or his recruiting orders. “In a 
word, all is a mistery to me.”!* McHenry explained that he had held up the 
delivery of commissions until he had received formal acceptances from all ap- 
pointees, and that ninety-five of these still had neither accepted nor declined. 
The Commanding General brusquely pointed out the indefinite delay inher- 
ent in such a policy, and he instructed McHenry to secure immediate replies 
from the laggards. On April 1, the Secretary of War issued an order, which 
was published in the newspapers, directing all officers to hold themselves in 
readiness to begin recruiting in the districts assigned them, and advising 
them that their pay and emoluments would not begin until the War Depart- 
ment received their acceptances. By April, 1799, officers had been appointed 
for all regiments except that to be raised in Georgia and South Carolina, 
where information on suitable candidates for commissions was still incom- 
plete.” 

Actual recruiting began by May 3, 1799, almost nine months after the 
passage of the law creating the Provisional Army, with the first troops being 
raised in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
Hamilton expected enlistments to begin immediately in Maryland and Mas- 
sachusetts and hoped that preparatory arrangements were completed in Vir- 
ginia. Supply shortages, however, were still acute, and it was necessary to 
advise all recruiting officers not to “outgo” the number of uniforms on hand."* 

Hamilton had divided Virginia into twenty-one recruiting districts, each 
consisting of several counties, with a rendezvous established at the most 
accessible place in each district." These points were to supply men to both 


10Washington to Hamilton, February 25, 1799, in Washington, Writings, XXXVII, 136-138. 

11Washington to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, March 31, 1799, in Washington, Writings, 
XXXVII, 166-168. 

12] bid. 

13Norfolk Herald, April 16, 1799. 

14Letter, Hamilton to Washington, May 3, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 77-79. 

15These points were Norfolk and Portsmouth, Suffolk, Petersburg, Amelia Court House, New 
London (Campbell County), Fincastle, Abingdon, Staunton, Winchester, Moorefield (Hardy 
County, now West Virginia), Morgantown (Monongalia, now West Virginia), Leesburg, Fauquier 
Court House (now Warrenton), Banos, Charlottesville, Richmond, Bowling Green (Caroline 


County), Northumberland Court House, Fredericksburg, Williamsburg, and Accomac Court 
House. List in Virginia Gazette, April 30, 1799. 
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the Seventh Regiment, which had its headquarters at Richmond, and to the 
Eighth Regiment, which was to be mustered at Winchester. By April 10, 
Lieutenant Colonels William Bentley and Thomas Parker, commanding the 
Seventh and Eighth Regiments respectively, had been issued their recruiting 
orders,’® and by the 27th of the month, Edward Carrington, supervisor for 
Virginia, announced that bids to supply these regiments with rations would 
be received at his office at Richmond or by the inspectors of revenue at Win- 
chester and Staunton. Carrington hoped to make one contract to supply the 
whole state, but he announced that supplies could be delivered at any of the 
places named on the recruiting schedule.”” 

Meanwhile, recruiting standards were being made more rigid. Washing- 
ton had long been of the opinion that it was better to take “a few good soldiers 
than a multitude of vagrants and indifferent ones.” Then, in May, 1799, 
Hamilton advised McHenry to refuse alien volunteers, particularly French 
and Irish, since he felt that they were unreliable and potentially subversive." 
On June 6, the Secretary of War issued an order to all recruiting officers to 
accept only native-born citizens, men resident in the United States since 
July 4, 1776, or naturalized persons with at least a year’s residence in the 
same community. The ban also included apprentices and known drunkards, 
but the principal object was to exclude from the ranks of the army aliens who 
were not naturalized.” These restrictions were warmly applauded by the 
jingo Federalist press as a means of preventing the enlistment of French, 
Irish, and other undesirables and assuring “an assemblage of virtuous and 
conscientious native citizens.” 


By June 7, recruiting had begun in Maryland and Massachusetts, and 
supplies were being issued at the recruiting rendezvous in Virginia, although 
Hamilton had not been officially notified that enlistments had commenced 
there.” As late as May 29, Colonel Bentley of the Seventh Regiment was 
ordering his subordinates to meet him at Richmond between June 15 and 25 
to receive their recruiting instructions,” so it is doubtful whether his com- 


16L etter, Washington to Hamilton, April 10, 1799, in Washington, Writings, XXXVII, 181-2. 
1Virginia Gazette, April 30, 1799. 

18L etter, Washington to McHenry, September 3, 1798, in Steiner, McHenry, 336. 

19Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 27, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 88-89. 

20Norfolk Herald, July 18, 1799. 

21Norfolk Herald, July 13, 1799. 

221 etter, Hamilton to Washington, June 7, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 90-92. 
3Virginia Gazette, May 31, 1799. 
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mand began to enlist men until the latter part of June. The field officers for 
the Sixteenth Regiment had been appointed, and Hamilton expected re- 
cruiting to begin there when money and uniforms became available, a pros- 
pect concerning which he had few optimistic illusions. No officers for the 
Fifth Regiment had been appointed and no one knew when enlistments in 
that command would commence. The Inspector General, however, found 
the overall progress “encouraging” and hoped that all regiments would be 
at full strength before the end of the summer.” 

The reports from New Engiand were particularly satisfying. Uriah Tracy 
of Litchfield, Connecticut, a strong Federalist and a member of the war party, 
informed McHenry on June ro that the recruiting officer there had nearly 
attained his quota and could have “had the whole in an hour, but I have ad- 
vised him to wait and pick the best. He has a fine set of orderly Yankees as 
you should wish to see.”” By June 24, a complete company had been raised 
in this community, and Tracy was confident that an entire regiment could 
be raised there, once the harvest was in. But even this optimistic jingo real- 
ized the effect of equipment shortages upon enlistments, and he told Mc- 
Henry that two hundred men could have been raised around Litchfield if 
uniforms had been available.” 

Enlistments in Virginia, particularly in the Mount Vernon area, were pro- 
ceeding so successfully by the end of June, 1799, that they exceeded Wash- 
ington’s most optimistic expectations. The Commander-in-Chief, however, 
feared that the “ragged appearance of the Recruits” tended to “disgust, rather 
than to excite enlistments.””” Nevertheless, the Eighth Regiment, which 
had its headquarters at Winchester, Virginia, gained sixty “young hael and 
healthy looking fellows” during one week in early August, * and Elisha 
Jenkins was enlisted at Culpeper Court House on September 11 by First 
Lieutenant James Duncanson of the same regiment.” Recruiting began in 
North Carolina, Vermont, Rhode Island and New Hampshire, after delays 
caused by shortages of supplies. Not a single man had been raised in either 


24L etter, Hamilton to Washington, June 7, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 90-91. 

25Steiner, McHenry, p. 392. 

26] bid., 393. 

27Letter, Washington to Hamilton, June 25, 1799, in Washington, Writings, XXXVII, 246. 

28Norfolk Herald, August 17, 1799. 

29Enlistment of Elisha Jenkins in the Army of the United States, made at Culpeper Court 
House, September 12, 1799. Original in Broadside Collection, Alderman Library, University of 
Virginia. Duncanson’s name appears as a lieutenant of the Eighth Regiment in a roster of the 
officers of the Provisional Army, printed in American State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 148. 
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South Carolina or Georgia, but elsewhere the recruiting program was going 
forward with reasonable success. In the words of the Federalist Norfolk 
Herald, Americans were “flocking to ‘the post of honor’ in considerable num- 
bers.”%° 

Although President Adams had received satisfactory assurances from 
Talleyrand in July, 1799, that the French would receive the new American 
diplomatic commission, recruiting and other war preparations continued. 
Through the summer, officers of the new regiments were going about the 
country, seeking “tall strait steady young men of reputation for industry and 
morals” to swell the ranks of the Provisional Army. Captain Josiah Dunham 
delivered a speech at Charlestown, Massachusetts, where he promised pros- 
pective volunteers that “the duties will be pleasant, the payment prompt, 
the clothing elegant, and the provisions good.” He also informed them that 
they would be immune from prosecution for debts or breach of contract, 
although he warned that “lazy, drunken thieving rascals” were not wanted 
and would not be accepted.” 

Recruits soon found that Dunham painted an over-bright picture of the 
new army. The private soldier received only five dollars a month and the 
mighty sergeant-major but ten. “Men of common sense,” as President Adams 
put it, were not likely to be attracted by such meagre sums “when they could 
have fifteen [dollars a month] when they pleased by sea or for common work 
on land.”* Furthermore, the recruits of 1799 found their pay was usually in 
arrears, due to the lack of deputy paymasters and to the cumbersome account- 
ing system used by the Army. By September, 1799, the pay of the New York 
and Connecticut regiments was so long overdue that “symptoms bordering 
on mutiny” led Hamilton to fear “an explosion” if the matter were not cor- 
rected. Even when the Army was disbanded the following summer, he was 
dubious whether the troops being discharged could be paid in full. 

The “good provisions,” which Captain Dunham promised his hearers, 

me in practice a daily ration of eighteen ounces of flour, one and a quartez 
pounds of fresh beef, and one half gill of whiskey per enlisted man, while 
two quarts each of salt and vinegar, four pounds of soap and one-and-a-half 


30Norfolk Herald, August 20, 1799. 

31 Ibid. 

32This remark of Adams’ was quoted in a letter of James McHenry to Washington, March 31, 
1799, in Washington, Writings, XXXVII, 190 n. 

33Letter, Hamilton to Washington, September 21, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 144-147. 

34Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 16, 1800, Ibid., VII, 215. 
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und of candles were issued with every hundred rations.* These articles 
were supplied by civilian contractors in the vicinity of each army post, an 
arrangement which resulted in numerous local variations in the value of the 
ration. For example, provisions obtained in Rhode Island cost the govern- 
ment fourteen cents per man, while those received in neighboring Massachu- 
setts cost only eleven and a half cents. To remedy this situation, Hamilton 
recommended that troops be stationed near communities like Trenton, New 
Jersey, and East Chester, New York, where provisions were cheapest, in 
order to stimulate competitive bidding among contractors.” 

Recruiting officers like Dunham had mentioned “elegant” clothing as one 
of the attractions of army life, and in fact, both Washington and Hamilton 
considered a smart uniform indispensable to the creation of soldierly pride. 
The uniform for the Provisional Army consisted of a blue coat with white 
buttons and red facings, white overalls, a hat cocked on three sides, a pair of 
shoes, and, of course, the various insignia necessary to designate rank, regi- 
ments, and length of service.*” Hamilton found this uniform unsatisfoctory 
from the sartorial point of view, particularly the hats which he felt were not 
smart enough to “stimulate the vanity of soldiers.”** ‘Toward the end of the 
recruiting period he designed a uniform more in accord with his concepts of 
military elegance and submitted it to the War Department. However, the 
army had difficulties supplying its members with uniforms of any sort, and 
the lack of clothing was an excuse that was frequently given for the slow 
progress of enlistments. By June, 1799, only four hundred uniforms a month 
were being received from the contractors.” 

The principal cause of this situation seems to have been the very haphazard 
system of manufacture and distribution of uniforms and other army supplies. 
For example, canvas which was obtained in Massachusetts was sent to the 
capital to be made up into tents, causing Hamilton to complain that ‘ ‘he mi- 
croscopic eye of the purveyor can see no further than Philadelphia.” * Coats 


35Virginia Gazette, April 30, 1799. The amounts specified in this public announce :aent vary 
in some details from those specified by law. The former called for one gill of spirits pe: day and 
for two quarts of salt, four quarts of vinegar, and one and a half pounds of candles pe: hundred 
rations. See text of act, Annals of Congress, Fifth Congress, III, 3743-3745. 

36Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, July 17, 1799, in Steiner, McHenry, p. 399. 

37V irginia Gazette, January 25, 1799. 

38Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 18, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 81. 

39Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, December, 1799, Ibid., VII, 188. 

4#Steiner, McHenry, p. 398. 

4\[bid., p. 390. 
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were issued without vests, cartouche boxes without belts. To Hamilton, it 
was the “worst period of our revolution war acted over again even with carica- 
ture.” 

Furthermore, many supplies were found to be unsatisfactory and even 

useless when they finally became available. Hats issued to a Connecticut 
regiment were ruined by their first exposure to a New England rainstorm. 
Captain Ramsey's company (which was part of the regiment raised in Uriah 
Tracy's home state) received shoes “of the very worst leather and worse man- 
ufacture,” many of which fell to pieces in the course of one twenty-mile 
hike. Both officers and enlisted men complained so openly about the poor 
quality of their equipment that Hamilton promised to correct the most out- 
standing faults as they were reported to him. At the same time, he repri- 
manded the officers for discussing these matters before their men.“ 
The situation with regard to weapons appears to have been more satisfactory. 
On May 18, 1799, Hamilton directed that muskets be forwarded to the re- 
cruiting rendezvous, so that training in military drill and markmanship might 
begin and so that parades and reviews (which he considered essential to the 
creation of regimental pride) might be held. Arms would also be required 
for the military police who would be needed “as soon as there are soldiers.”” 
The absence of any further comment on the supply of firearms in a corre- 
spondence which is filled with complaints about uniforms, rations, and 
tents indicates that the Provisional Army was at least as well-armed as any 
other American army has been during its training days. 

In general, however, the supply system of the Provisional Army was so 
consistently bad that it was considered not only a hindrance to enlistments, 
but a major cause of the desertions which were “decimating the army to a 
ruinous extent” by the latter part of May, 1799. Hamilton recommended 
more stringent punishment for this offense but also suggested preventive 
measures, such as an improvement of the supply system and a more careful 
selection of volunteers.” This latter suggestion led to McHenry’s general 


42I dem. 

Letter, John Allan to McHenry, June 17, 1799, Ibid., p. 393. 

*4General Orders, Hamilton, September 7, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 116-117. 

45Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 18, 1799, Ibid., VII, 80-82. 

46Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 27, 1799, Ibid., VII, 88-89. Advertisements for the re- 
covery of deserters appeared almost continuously in both the Virginia Gazette and the Norfolk 
Herald throughout the summer and fall of 1799. 

47Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 27, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 88-89. Letter, Ham- 
ilton to McHenry, July 29, 1799, Ibid., VII, 100. 
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order of June 6, 1799, which forbade the enlistment of aliens, but little was 
done to correct the grave defects in the purveyor’s department. 

In spite of these efforts, desertions continued to trouble the regimental 
commanders throughout the summer and fall of 1799. On September 20, 
Colonel Parker of the Eighth Regiment published a proclamation of amnesty 
to all absentees who reported for duty within forty days, and Colonel Bent- 
ley of the Seventh Regiment made a similar announcement on November 3.” 
Those who did not report by the end of forty days were threatened with “the 
utmost rigor of the law,” which meant a public flogging supplemented by 
other painful and humiliating chastisements. A private of the Second Regi- 
ment of Artillerists and Engineers, whom a court-martial found guilty of 
repeated desertion in January, 1800, was sentenced to receive ninety-nine 
lashes “upon the naked back” (administered on three different occasions 
within the space of two days), to have half his head and one eyebrow shaved, 
and to be drummed out of the camp with a halter around his neck. Finally, 
the prisoner was “rendered incapable to serve ever again” in the armed forces, 
meaning that he was never to be allowed to re-enlist. Hamilton, by Decem- 
ber, 1799, had come to the conclusion that whipping was an ineffectual 
remedy and proposed that desertion be punished by confinement at hard 
labor.*' This suggestion was put into effect on January 4, 1800 when three 
posts in the northeast and four more in the southern states were designated 
as military prisons.” 

Desertion in the Provisional Army was usually attributed by its com- 
manders to the slackness of discipline and to the influence of foreign radi- 
cals in the ranks. However, as Hamilton realized, the deplorably inefficient 
supply system created an atmosphere where ésprit de corps languished and 
home-sickness thrived. Furthermore, the provisional Army was an idle 
army which had never seen the enemy or fought a battle, and its prospects 
of doing either were exceedingly small. John Adams’ man of common sense 
was not likely to be content with the low pay, the inadequate supplies, and 
the monotonous routine of military life, when it became increasingly evi- 
dent that there was to be no war. 


48Virginia Gazette, October 11, 1799. 
49Ibid., November 3, 1799. 


50Provisional Army, General Orders, January 4, 1800, as contained in Regimental Orders, 
February 8, 1800. 


51Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, December, 1799; in Hamilton, Works, VII, 184. 
52Provisional Army, General Orders, January 4, 1800. 
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By the autumn of 1799, the American commissioners were on their way 
to France to begin negotiations with Talleyrand. As early as September of 
that year, Hamilton realized that the rank and file of the Provisional Army 
would dissolve “by the simple fact of the settlement of our dispute with 
France.” Recruiting continued until January, 1800, however, and Wash- 
ington began to consider the problem of winter quarters for the troops already 
raised. He decided to set up camps of log huts, similar to those used during 
the Revolution and to build these with soldier labor. One such camp was 
established at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, to accommodate the Virginia and 
Maryland regiments, and similar posts were located at other points.* At this 
time, the army was reorganized according to a plan suggested by General 
Hamilton, the four old regiments being formed into a division, while the 
twelve new regiments were formed into two divisions of two brigades each. 
The Inspector General intended that the new regiments be reorganized into 
three divisions when they attained their full strength,” but subsequent in- 
creases did not warrant the latter step. 

During the winter of 1799-1800, the troops of the Provisional Army were 
occupied with routine garrison and training duties. In the sonthern regi- 
ments particular attention was given to drill and parades, and General Pinck- 
ney issued orders to his regimental commanders on January 14, 1800, to 
give more intensive instruction in “dressing and alignment.” The troops 
were apparently still awkward in their performance of drill fundamentals, 
for Pinckney had noted such irregularities as slouching postures and “floating 
and crookedness in the line.” The same officer also ordered that more instruc- 
tion be given in wheeling from both the stationary and marching positions.” 

Although there is little contemporary comment on the off-duty activities 
of the Provisional Army, it is probable that the soldiers of 1799 amused them- 
selves in much the same fashion as soldiers of other armies. Gambling had 
become such a notorious form of recreation by January 10, 1800, that a gen- 
eral order against it was issued by Hamilton, who considered it “destructive 
to the reputation of an army.””” The Inspector General’s successors in the 
recent war were still failing to inforce this sort of ukase. 


53Letter, Hamilton to Washington, September 9, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 119. 

54Washington’s correspondence from August to October 1799 is full of references to plans for 
winter quarters. See Writings, XXXVII, 379-420. 

55Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, October 12, 1799, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 149. 

56Divisional Orders, January 14, 1800, contained in Regimental Orders, February 8, 1800. 

57Idem. 
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During the nine months between the commencement of recruiting in 
April, 1799, and its suspension in February, 1800, a total of 3,399 men were 
enlisted into the Provisional Army. These were all infantrymen, no cavalry 
being raised because of the lack of horses. This number was slightly less than 
forty-one per cent of the 8,418 men authorized, each regiment having an 
average actual strength of 283 men, while the act of July 16, 1798, called for 
regiments of 704 men. Since the Fifth Regiment made no returns, the true 
average regimental strength was 309 men. This total of 3,399 was distrib- 
uted among the other eleven regiments most unevenly, as the following table 
indicates:* 


Regiment No. State No. Men Recruiting Began 
11th Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware............. 458 April, 1799 
roth Western 448 April, 1799 
327. By June 7, 1799 
258 By July, 1799 
16th New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island................... 233 By August, 1799 
15th Massachusetts, Maine 145 June, 1799 
134 By August, 1799 
‘South Georgia No returns 


An interpretation of these figures involves a consideration of geography, 
economic conditions and population densities, as well as political and psycho- 
logical factors. It is not strange that the areas closest to the capital at Phila- 
delphia show the highest returns, although western Pennsylvania, which 
made the next best showing, was strongly Republican. The Eighth Regi- 
ment was recruited in the Shenandoah Valley which was more strongly 
Federalist and nationalist than the Tidewater area where the Seventh was 
raised. Connecticut, despite the optimistic predictions of Uriah Tracy, was 
not conspicuously above the average in the number of men it sent to the 
Provisional Army. New York was politically divided, and recruiting in 
upper New England and in North Carolina began late, which may explain 
the low returns from those regions. In general, the areas closest to the 
capital and those where recruiting began earliest raised the most men, but 


58American State Papers, Military Affairs, I, 132. 
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the effect of such intangibles as the personalities of individual recruiting 
officers, variations in martial spirit and national pride, and the pressure of 
economic difficulties in different localities cannot be dismissed. 

The Sixth Congress of the United States took up the matter of continu- 
ing the life of the Provisional Army soon after it convened, and on Febru- 
ary 20, 1800, an act for the suspension of recruiting became law.” No pro- 
vision for the 3,399 already enlisted was made, however, until May 10, 
when Congress authorized the President to discharge them all by June 15. 
Demobilization apparently proceeded without undue delays, although the 
paymaster found difficulty in paying off the troops as they were discharged.” 
Hamilton issued his last general order early in July, wherein he thanked both 
officers and men for their patriotic zeal and “good conduct” and assured them 
of his “high sense of their merits” and his “warm affection” for them.” By 
the middle of the summer of 1800, the veterans of the Provisional Army 
were participating in the political campaign that made the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s great antagonist, Thomas Jefferson, President of the United States. 


Annals of Congress, Sixth Congress, I, 1348. 

60[bid., I, 1531. 

61Letter, Hamilton to McHenry, May 12, 1800, in Hamilton, Works, VII, 215. 
62General Order, Hamilton, July 1800, Ibid., VII, 224. 
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THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF WESTMORELAND 
AND KING GEORGE COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


PART II 


by Georcre Carrincton Mason 


Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia 


Kinc Georce County was formed in 1721 from the westward extension 
of Richmond County, which had been created in 1692 by the subdivision 
of the old Rappahannock County at the Rappahannock River, to form Essex 
County on the south shore and Richmond County on the north one.” Rap- 
pahannock County itself had been cut off from the upper frontier of Lan- 
caster County in 1656, and its northern half, which becomes Richmond 
County, had originally been a part of Northumberland.” 

Since the upper or western section of the Northern Neck peninsula had 
been about equally divided betweeen the westward extensions of Richmond 
and Westmoreland Counties, the new counties of King George and Stafford 
were unduly long and narrow. A more convenient division of these counties 
was made in 1777, when Stafford’s lower end, along the Potomac, was ex- 
changed for King George’s upper end, along the Rappahannock, placing 
the two counties’ common boundary crosswise instead of lengthwise of the 
neck.”! As a result of this adjustment of the boundary line, one of the present 
King George's two surviving colonial churches was in Stafford County 
throughout the colonial era. 

The parishes of King George County originated in the counties from 
which its present territory was taken. The western frontier of Richmond 
County, from which King George County was formed in 1721, had for- 
merly been in Rappahannock County and Sittingbourne Parish, until the 
westward extension of the latter county and parish was erected into St. 


68Robinson, Virginia Counties, 199. 
69Hening, Statutes at Large, III, 104. 
70]bid., I, 427. 

71[bid., IX, 432. 
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Mary’s Parish about 1681.” St. Mary’s was divided at the Rappahannock 
River in 1713 and its northern half was formed into Hanover Parish,” 
which constituted the upper section of the new county of King George, at 
its formation in 1721, the lower section being included in Sittingbourne 
Parish. The excessive length of Hanover Parish led to its subdivision in 
1732, and the upper parish thus formed was given the name of Brunswick. 
At the same time, Hanover Parish was extended to the lower boundary of 
King George County, and Sittingbourne Parish ceased to exist, its eastern 
portion having been incorporated in the new parish of Lunenburg, which 
was created by the same act of assembly, to include the upper half of the 
existing county of Richmond. 

On the other side of the Northern Neck, the original Potomac Parish, 
formed into Stafford County in 1664, was subdivided during the next ‘dec- 
ade into an upper parish and a lower parish, at first designated only by these 
names, then as Stafford and Chotanck Parishes, and finally as Overwharton 
and St. Paul’s. At the readjustment of King George’s upper boundary in 
1777, St. Paul’s Parish was included within this county’s new limits, leav- 
ing Overwharton Parish entirely within Stafford County, but Brunswick 
Parish only partly so. 

A final revision of King George County's colonial parish lines was made 
in 1779, a year after the adjustment of its lower boundary, at which time 
Hanover and Washington Parishes made the same exchange of territory 
that had already been made by the counties of King George and West- 
moreland.”* 

In the section of King George County which was thus derived from West- 
moreland, an upper church does not seem to have been built for Appomattox 
Parish until after it was renamed Washington Parish in 1664. This is ap- 
parent from a county court entry of 24th June, 1663, recording that Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rosier, the Reverend John Rosier’s widow, who was then living 
on Rosier’s Creek in the upper part of Appomattox Parish, was presented 
by its churchwardens “for not frequenting the meetinge at the hearinge of 
Devine service.”” This makes it evident that church services were then 
being held in a private home and not in a church, as she would in the latter 


case have been presented “for not frequenting her parish church.” 


72Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 146a. 
73William and Mary Quarterly (2), XVIII, 109. 
74Hening, Statutes at Large, IX, 526. 

75W estmoreland County Orders, 1662-64, fol. 12. 
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Plate 3. Map of Westmoreland and King George Counties 
showing locations of old churches. 
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This conclusion is further supported by the wills of Abraham Jerman 
and Nathaniel Jones, who had jointly patented land on the northwest side 
of the Upper Machotick River. The Jerman will, dated 18th April, 1662, 
bequeaths a cow “unto a minister, the first that shall be settled in the parish 
of Upper Machotick and Appomattox”” and the Jones will, written 2nd 
July, 1662, makes an identical bequest and further leaves 1,000 pounds 
of tobacco “towards the building of a Church here in this parish of Upper 
Machodick,”” thus indicating the lack of a church in the Upper Machotick 
River region. 

The wording of both these wills reveals a decided sentiment for inde- 
pendence and the setting up of a parish and minister of their own, among 
the frontier settlers in Appomattox Parish. This sentiment seems neverthe- 
less to have come to nothing, as we find in the county records for 1662 the 
appointment of Mr. Daniel White as “Surveyor of highways in parish of 
. .. Appomattox . . . the upper part about Mutchotick,”” and only a year 
later, the appointment of a constable for what was recognized merely as 
“the upper part of Appomattox Parish called Mutchotick.”” 

It is probable that an upper church was built for Appomattox Parish soon 
after its reorganization as Washington Parish in 1664, and an act of assem- 
bly of 1752 identifies this early building as the Round Hill Church. This 
act states that “William Horton, by his last will [now lost] . . . bearing date 
the roth day of January, 1700, did give . . . a tract of land . . . to the Round- 
hill church, for a glebe forever, which church is situate in the parish of Wash- 
ington, in the county of Westmoreland.” So much of this gift had been 
lost by litigation that the parish was authorized by this act to sell the remnant 
and buy another glebe.” 

This first Upper Church is identified as the building projected for the 
so-called “parish of Upper Machodick” in the Jones will, quoted above, 
by a court order of 29th August, 1711, “that the road which leads out of 
the Irish Neck to Machotique Church and Mill be turned where he [the 
petitioner] had cleared a new road,” since the road involved actually led 
to the Round Hill Church. 


76Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1653-71, 1, 170. 
77[bid., I, 168. 

78Westmoreland County Orders, 1662-64, fol. 7. 

79] bid., fol. 12. 

80Hening, Statutes at Large, VI, 290. 

81Westmoreland County Orders, 1705-21, 168. 
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The ancient first Upper Church of Washington Parish was replaced about 
1722 by a new brick building on the original site. The construction of this 
second Round Hill Church, and its date, are established by an account 
recorded 30th March, 1726, as having been “produced by Augustine Wash- 
ington, gent., upon oath and . . . allowed by the court.” This account is 
headed “from April 1722 till 1723: The Estate of David Jones Dec*.. . 
is Cr.” and contains an item “By Buylding the round hill Church 6000 (1. 
Tob®) & £40,” and is of further historical interest as containing items ap- 
parently connected with the building of the mansion house at Wakefield, 
the birthplace of George Washington.” 

It was to the Round Hill Church that in 1733 the Reverend Roderick 
McCulloch, then rector of Washington Parish, laid out from his glebe “the 
Parson’s Road,” described by a correspondent of Bishop Meade as “one of 
the most beautiful roads I ever saw,” which “led for several miles in a di- 
rection perfectly straight, under an avenue of beautiful oaks.”® It is re- 
corded that the county court, on 27th February, 1733/4, ordered “that the 
new road shewed us by Reverend M' Roderick Maculloch . . . be hereafter 
Taken and Deemed the publick highway.”™ 

As a result of the readjustment of the boundary between the two counties 
and parishes in 1777-78, this last Upper Church of Washington Parish, 
Westmoreland County, was included in Hanover Parish, King George 
County, and was in active service as one of Hanover’s two churches until 
1797, when the parish became dormant.” Round Hill Church does not 
appear to have survived the War of 1812. 

The site of Round Hill Church lies near Teototum Post Office, King 
George County, close by the entrance to Spy Hill plantation, formerly owned 
by the Garnett family. In the cultivated field, which has replaced the an- 
cient churchyard, lies the heavy flat tombstone of Rebecca, the young wife 
of the Reverend Archibald Campbell, a colonial rector of Washington Par- 
ish, which gives the date of her death as 21st March, 1754, and states that 
their child, Alexander, is buried with her.” 

The upper section of King George’s present territory along the Potomac 
River, ceded by Stafford County in 1777, comprised the entire area of St. 


82Westmoreland County Records, Inventories, 1723-46, fol. 24. 
83Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 166. 
84Westmoreland County Orders, 1731-39, 143. 

85Hanover Parish Vestry Book, 1779-96. 

86T yler’s Quarterly, XXIII, 113. 
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Paul’s Parish, which had been the lower parish of Stafford during its whole 


colonial existence. 

The first move toward the establishment of religious services in this area 
is recorded in a Stafford County court order of 3rd April, 1667, requiring 
“that the Minister preach in three particular places in this county, viz.; at 
the Southwest side of Aquia, at the Court House, and at Choatank at the 
house belonging to M* Robert Townsend: to officiate every Sabbath day 
in one of these places until further order.”®”’ 

The services thus initiated at the first two sites named resulted in the erec- 
tion of the two earliest colonial churches in the present Stafford County, and 
those at Choatank are believed to have eventuated in the building of the 
first church of the later St. Paul’s Parish in the present King George County, 
only a few years after the date of this order. According to the Reverend G. 
MacLaren Brydon, Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia, the location 
traditionally pointed out for this first St. Paul’s Church is “on the Bedford 
estate of Colonel [William] Fitzhugh, about a mile from the mouth of 
Choatanck Creek and three miles east of the present Church.”™ 

It was this same Colonel Fitzhugh who in 1683 wrote to Lord Culpeper, 
proprietor of the Northern Neck, offering to purchase “this Parish wherein 
I live, which goes by the name of the lower Parish of Stafford and contains 
about 28000 acres,” for 26,880 pounds of tobacco, then equivalent to about 
£80 sterling;® his offer does not seem to have been accepted. 

The earliest recorded use of the name St. Paul’s Parish appears to be in 
an official list of the Virginia parishes in 1702;” in a previous list of 1680, 
it is called Choatank Parish,” but the county records of the period refer 
to it only as the Lower Parish. 

In a letter dated 18th May, 1685, acknowledging a “generous gift to our 
Parish” made by Mr. Nicholas Hayward, Colonel Fitzhugh refers to the 
parish’s “paper-built temples.” Since St. Paul’s is not known to have had 
more than one church at a time, this apparently refers to the projected con- 
struction of two new buildings, to supersede the original church cf the 


parish. 


87Stafford County Orders, 1664-68, 76. 

88Brydon, Colonial History of St. Paul's, Hanover and Brunswick Parishes, King George County. 
89Virginia Historical Magazine, I, 125. 

I, 377. 

Virginia Historical Magazine, I, 242. 

2Ibid., I, 273. 
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It nevertheless appears probable that no new church was built for St. 
Paul’s Parish until after the bequest to the parish by John Allan, in 1725, 
of a glebe farm, on which the second St. Paul’s Church was probably soon 
afterward erected, three miles west of the first church. This second house 
of worship remained in service until replaced by the present church of the 
parish. 

The construction of this third St. Paul’s Church seems to have been first 
projected in 1762, since this advertisement appeared in the Virginia Gazette 
for the 12th of February in that year: “To be let... Tuesday, 16th of March 
next the Building of a commodious Brick Church in St. Paul’s Parish, Staf- 
ford County.” 

No further action appears to have been taken by the parish vestry until 
the 18th July, 1766, when the following more detailed call for bids ap- 
peared in the Virginia Gazette: “To be LET to the lowest bidder on Friday 
the 29th of August, the Building of a Brick Church in St. Paul’s Parish, 
Stafford County, in the form of a Cross, of the following Dimensions: each 
Wing to be 16 feet in Clear for the Length and 26 in Breadth, 2 feet high 
to the Water Table, and 24 to the Cieling, with 3 Galleries.” 

The above dimensions would produce a building in the form of a Greek 
cross, fifty-eight by fifty-eight feet in the clear Ci.e., inside the upper walls), 
and are practically identical with those of the existing St. Paul’s Church, 
except that the latter’s wings are about three inches narrower than specified. 
The upper walls of the present building are about two feet thick, and are 
laid in Flemish bond, without glazed headers. 

In accordance with the prevailing style in Virginia church architecture 
at the time it was built, the existing St. Paul’s Church has two tiers of win- 
dows, the upper row serving to give light and air to the three galleries which 
occupied all the wings of the church except the east one, in which the 
chancel was located. A central doorway, evidently of classic pedimented 
type, was provided at the west end of the nave and a similar one at each 
end of the north-and-south transept. The roof is hipped at the end of each 
wing. 

The original location of the pulpit is not known, but it almost certainly 
stood at one of the re-entrant angles of the cross-shaped building. A de- 
lightful story is told by older residents of the parish, in connection with 
this church’s colonial pulpit which, like others of its period, was not only 
elevated above the heads of the congregation, but was very deep within. 
One of the parish’s colonial rectors was a short man, and to raise himself, 
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so that he could see and be seen above the top of the deep pulpit, habitually 
stood on a log of wood while he preached. One Sunday morning, he had 
just announced his text from John XVI, 16: “A little while and ye shall 
not see me, and again a little while and ye shall see me,” when the log 
rolled out from under him and his text came true. 

Although St. Paul’s Parish was without a rector for only ten years, be- 
tween 1808 and 1818, during the general decline of religion in the early 
part of the ninteenth century, maintenance of the parish church building 
had been neglected for many years before services were abandoned at the 
beginning of this period. The old church’s ruinous condition during its 
abandonment is vividly portrayed by Bishop Meade, who preached there 
in 1812 and found the interior so completely stripped of its woodwork that 
his scanty congregation had to stand in puddles formed by rain coming 
through the leaky roof, whose timbers were then ready to fall.” 

The fine old structure was probably only saved from the total destruction 
met by other colonial churches during this period of decline, by being taken 
over by the county as an academy in 1813, under an act of assembly passed 
in response to a popular petition by the residents of the county. 

In the process of remodelling the church for school use, all of its re- 
maining interior woodwork was torn out, all four wings of the cross-shaped 
building were partitioned off, and a second floor was installed. The rubbed- 
brick pedimented trim of the three original doorways was removed and the 
north and west doorways were closed up with brickwork. Both of the original 
single lower windows in the south side of the east and west wings were 
converted to doorways, so that the school building had all three of its en- 
trances facing south. The other original windows were left undisturbed. 

The academy proved unsuccessful so that, after fifteen years, the state 
legislature was again petitioned, this time being asked to restore the building 
to St. Paul’s Parish, which was done in 1830. A revival of religion in the 
county had meanwhile taken place and regular services had been resumed 
in the academy building on Sundays, not only by the Episcopalians but by 
the Methodists and Baptists. A vestry had been elected for St. Paul’s Parish 
in 1818, and a rector secured, so that the building was promptly remodelled 
for religious use, upon its return, and was consecrated as St. Paul’s Church 
by Bishop Moore on the 15th May, 1831. 


%Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 188. 
Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 255. 
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In this remodelling, all of the school-room partitions were removed, ex- 
cept in the north wing, whose upper story was made into two rooms for the 
minister, which were reached by a stairway from a small new doorway in 
the east side of the north wing. The second floor was also allowed to remain 
in the other three wings, to form galleries, but was elsewhere removed. The 
school’s three south doorways were left unchanged. 

No attempt was made to restore the colonial arrangement of the building, 
the church portion of which thus became T-shaped, with the chancel against 
the north partition wall. Back of the chancel was installed the existing high 
pulpit of the type popularized by Bishop John Henry Hobart (1775-1830) 
of the Diocese of New York, which was also utilized in the remodelling of 
several other colonial churches at this period, including Bruton Church, 
Williamsburg; St. John’s, Hampton; and Vauter’s in Essex County.” In 
front of this pulpit was placed the communion table, an arrangement which 
would have been completely strange to colonial church-goers, who never 
saw the pulpit within the chancel. 

A vestry house stood in the churchyard until the return of the property 
to the parish in 1830, at which time it appears to have been torn down and 
replaced by a vestry room provided on the first floor of the north wing. A 
rectory was erected on the south end of the church lot in 1841 and is still 
standing. 

When St. Mary’s Parish north of the Rappahannock River was cut off 
in 1713 as Hanover Parish, Richmond County, the new parish already had 
two churches within its borders. This is apparent from the act of assembly 
creating Hanover Parish, which requires its parishioners to meet at its Lower 
Church to elect a vestry, for this designation of a lower church proves that 
the parish must also have had an upper one. These two churches are be- 
lieved to have been the ones later mentioned in the King George County 
records as Strother’s Church and Muddy Creek Church, and were still 
serving as the lower and upper churches of Hanover Parish when it be- 
came the upper part of King George County at this county's formation 
in 1721. 

The existence, if not the identity, of the two buildings is established by 
the will of Sam Coxe, dated roth October, 1718, making “the parish of the 
north side of St. Mary’s” (i.e., Hanover Parish) residuary legatee for lands 


Virginia Historical Magazine, LIII, 15. 
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to be sold “for the purpose of buying ornaments and other decent utensils 
for the two churches that are therein.” 

Another will of the same period, that of Robert Paine, dated 16th March, 
1716/17, and proved three weeks later, leaves “to the Church of Hanover 
Parish one Cushion and Pulpit Cloth [and a Cloth] for the Communion 
Table and a Piece of Plate to receive the Communion in, and the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer to set in the Church.”” Since the 
Lower Church in any colonial parish was regularly the parish church, which 
was the building usually distinguished as “the Church,” this bequest ap- 
pears to have been intended for the first Strother’s Church. 

This building is known to have stood on the south bank of Strother’s (now 
Millbanke) Creek, about a mile above Port Conway, on the north shore of 
the Rappahannock River. A plat made on the 2nd July, 1761, showing 
the Strother family lands on the south side of Strother’s Creek, proves that 
the old church stood in the fork between the main creek and its lowest 
branch and was then reached by a county road running parallel with the 
. river. The site is now included in the Millbanke estate of Rear Admiral 
and Mrs. John J. Ballentine of Yorktown, Virginia, and continued to be 
used as a burial place, first by white residents and then by colored people, 
for many years after the old church had disappeared. 

Although the exact date of erection of the first Strother’s Church is un- 
known, it seems probable that it was built not long after the erection of St. 
Mary’s Parish in 1681, since it is a matter of record that churches were 
simultaneously constructed on both banks of the Rappahannock for the 
adjoning parish of Sittingbourne, within a year or two after its formation. 

The first Strother’s Church was replaced between 1752 and 1755 by a 
new building located three miles further east, on the west side of Gingo- 
teague Creek, according to Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, who adds that its 
foundations could still be traced in 1916. The new house of worship was 
also called Strother’s Church and the older building was distinguished from 
it by the title “Strother’s Old Church.” 

This is all apparent from a King George County court order of 6th Au- 
gust, 1752, appointing Colonel Thomas Turner “surveyor of the roads from 
Jingoteague to Strother’s Church”” and a subsequent order of 3rd April, 


%King George County Deeds, 1729-35, I, 451. 

97Richmond County Wills, III, 304. 

%King George County Orders, —— 1751-65, Pt. 4, 940. 
*Ibid., Pt. 1, 98. 
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1755, appointing him “Surveyor of the Highway from the Old Church to 
Jingoteague,”"” which was evidently the same road as before. Designation 
of the earlier structure as Strother’s Old Church is established by a highway- 
surveyor appointment of roth March, 1770, referring to the building by 
that name,’ and the post-colonial vestry book of Hanover Parish for 1779- 
96 makes it clear that its successor was also called Strother’s Church and 
remained in use by the parish until the close of the vestry record. 

It is not known how long the original Upper Church of Hanover Parish 
had been in service when this parish was formed in 1713, but it may have 
been built near the end of the seventeenth century. It was always known 
as the Muddy Creek Church, from the stream on which it was situated, 
and it became the first parish church of Brunswick Parish when the latter 
was cut off from Hanover Parish in 1732. 

As a result of the readjustment of King George County's upper boundary 
in 1777, the site of Muddy Creek Church now lies in Stafford County, on 
the west bank of Muddy Creek, a part of the present county line, and on 
the north side of U. S. Route 3, which is the main road down the Northern 
Neck. The old churchyard is marked by one tombstone, that of Mr. George 
Mayers, who died on the 5th October, 1755,” and the Reverend Daniel 
McDonald, rector of Brunswick Parish, was buried there in 1762, as di- 
rected in his will." 

Muddy Creek Church was superseded as the parish church of Bruns- 
wick Parish by a new building erected four and a quarter miles further east, 
which became known as Lamb’s Creek Church, from its proximity to the 
creek of that name. This church is still standing and lies on the east side of 
State Route 607, about three-eighths of a mile north of U. S. Route 3 and 
a half mile east of Lamb’s Creek. 

Through the research of Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, the date of erection 
of Lamh’s Creek Church has been established as about 1769-70, by two 
court orders in the King George County records. In the first of these 
orders, dated roth March, 1770, “John Carter, Gent., [is] appointed over- 
seer of the Road from Strother’s Old Church to the Church above M’ John 
Champe’s.”" Since the Champe family’s Lamb's Creek plantation lay just 


100] bid., Pt. 2, 461. 

101King George County Orders, 1766-90, 153. 
102 etter from G. H. S. King. 

103King George County Wills, 1752-80, I, 146. 
104Virginia Historical Magazine, XLV, 193. 
105King George County Orders, 1766-90, 153. 
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below the present Lamb’s Creek Church, this is evidently the building last 


mentioned. 

By the second order, dated 2nd August, 1770, “Joseph Robinson [is] 
appointed Overseer of the Road from Muddy Creek to the New Church,” 
which fully justifies the belief that Lamb’s Creek Church had been newly 
erected at this date, since there was no other colonial house of worship that 
could then be called new, in either Brunswick or Hanover Parishes or in 
proximity to Muddy Creek. 

It is a family tradition among the descendants of Colonel John Champe of 
Lamb’s Creek plantation that he built Lamb’s Creek Church and presented 
it to the parish.” The truth of any such tradition is always seriously open 
to question, since the erection of colonial churches in Virginia was financed 
by public tax levies laid for the purpose and there was no occasion for any 
individual to bear the entire expense of construction. This tradition is not 
confirmed by any provision in Colonel Champe’s will, proved in 1767." 

The design and construction of Lamb’s Creek Church is attributed by 
Mr. Thomas Tileston Waterman to John Ariss, the colonial builder-archi- 
tect, whom he also credits with the erection of the existing Little Fork 
Church in Culpeper County and of Payne’s Church in Fairfax County, de- 
stroyed in the Civil War.’ All of these buildings were unusual for their 
period, in having a single tier of tall windows, instead of the upper and 
lower rows of windows then in favor. The two that have survived, Lamb’s 
Creek and Little Fork, are strikingly similar in appearance and both of them 
are longer in proportion to their width than any other surviving colonial 
churches in Virginia. 

Lamb's Creek Church is eighty feet long by thirty-four feet wide, out- 
side, with walls two feet thick, making its inside dimensions seventy-six by 
thirty feet, in the clear. The walls are of colonial brick in Flemish bond 
throughout, without glazed headers, and the roof is hipped. The main en- 
trance is in the west end, facing the road, and a secondary entrance is in the 
middle of the south side, as in most Virginia churches of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, and both doorways have the same rubbed-brick 
trim with angular-topped classic pediment. There are six tall round-headed 
windows in each of the north and south walls, and two more in the east end 


of the chancel. 


106]bid., 167 

107Virginia Historical Magazine, XLV, 98. 
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109Waterman, Mansions of Virginia, 245. 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. George H. S. King of Fredericksburg, the 
writer includes here a copy of the following letter written to an unnamed 
niece in 1867 by Miss Eliza Hansford of Montgomery County, Kentucky, 
which describes the original interior of Lamb’s Creek Church: “You tell 
me of the desecration of that dear old Church. Yes, I venerate [it] and 
deeply grieve at the destruction; there is not a part but I well remember 
and the paved aisle, the railing around the communion table, with the 
space for the communicants to kneel, with the belief [i.e., the Creed], the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments, with the representation of 
Angels floating in the clouds, all are present in my memory. (Your great- 
grandfather, Alexander Hansford, subscribed to the building long before 
the Revolution; it cost 1000 pounds . . . Gold and not greenbacks).” 

Mr. King adds that the writer of this letter was a daughter of Theodosius 
Hansford of King George County, a prominent attorney who lived at “Green 
Height,” not far from the old church, and died in 1824, after which some 
of his family removed to Kentucky. 

The letter just quoted shows that the east end chancel wall of Lamb's 
Creek Church was adorned with a mural painting similar to those known 
to have existed in Poplar Spring Church of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
County, and in Mattapony Church of St. Stephen’s Parish, King and Queen 
County." The only visible remains of this mural in Lamb’s Creek Church 
are the painted draperies below the chancel cornice, and even these have 
been crudely repainted in altered shape and then whitewashed over. It is 
also evident from the letter that this mural was above a conventional colonial 
altar-piece having the tablets of the Law in the middle and the Creed and 
Lord’s Prayer at the sides. 

The convention journals of the diocese of Virginia show that Brunswick 
Parish was represented at these meetings through the year 1797,"' but ap- 
pears to have been dormant thereafter until about 1828," when the Rev- 
erend Edward William Peet became its minister. He found Lamb’s Creek 
Church in bad repair, with the roof leaking, but the colonial reading desk, 
high pulpit and paneled pews still in place, and he re-shingled the roof with 
his own hands, so that services could be resumed in the building.” 

The old church was desecrated by use as a military stable during the Civil 


War and the interior woodwork was completely torn out, which was the 


110Mason, Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia, 252, 306. 
111Hawks, Convention Journals of Diocese of Virginia, 69. 
112[bid., 233. 

113Hanover Parish Vestry Book, notes in back. 
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destruction mentioned in Miss Hansford’s letter, quoted above. The in- 
terior has never been restored to its colonial appearance, but thorough re- 
pairs were made in 1908, including a new floor and roof, and annual serv- 
ices are now held in the building. 

The only other colonial churches of Brunswick Parish were Falmouth 
Church and Hartwood Chapel, but since both of them lay in the upper 
section of King George County that was thrown into Stafford County by 
the boundary readjustment of 1777, their story will be reserved for a prospec- 
tive article on the colonial churches of the latter county. 

In the section of King George County which was ceded to Westmoreland 
County in 1778, the historic Bray’s Church at Leedstown, once the parish 
church of Sittingbourne, served as the Lower Church of Hanover Parish 
for forty-seven years, from 1732, when the latter parish was extended to the 
lower end of King George County, until 1779, when the old building fell 
into Washington Parish. Since the site of Bray’s Church is now in West- 
moreland County, its story has already been told in the first section of this 
article, which dealt with the churches of that county. Its place as Hanover 
Parish’s Lower Church was taken by the Round Hill Church, which lay 
in the part of Washington Parish ceded to Hanover in 1779, as described 
earlier in the current installment of this article. 

The following ministers appear to have served the colonial parishes of 
King George County: 

Hanover Parisu: Rev. John Bagge, 1713-16; Rev. John Prince, 1717- 
26; Rev. Esdras Theodore Edzard, 1727-31; Rev. Daniel McDonald, 1732- 
35; Rev. Roderick McCulloch, 1736-47; Rev. William Davis, 1752-58; 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 1762-64; Rev. Thomas Landrum, 1765-71; Rev. 
William Davies, 1773-77; Rev. George Goldie, 1779; Rev. Rodham Kenner, 
1780-85; Rev. John Lowe, 1786-87 and 1794-96. 

Brunswick Paris: Rev. Daniel McDonald, 1732-62; Rev. John Wis- 
hart, 1764-74; Rev. Thomas Thornton, 1788; Rev. Alexander McFarland, 
1792-98. 

Str. Paut’s Pariso: Rev. David Stuart, 1722-49; Rev. William Stuart, 
1746-96. 

The writer is indebted to his colleague, Dr. G. MacLaren Brydon, His- 
toriographer of the Diocese of Virginia, for much valuable information con- 
tained in his manuscript history of the King George County parishes, espe- 


cially in connection with the above list of ministers. 
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MARY GREENWAY McCLELLAND, 1853-1895 


by Harriet R. Horman* 


Sue signed her name M. G. McClelland, and so little is known of her that 
the Library of Congress Catalogue lists her as both Mary and Margaret 
Greenway McClelland, d. 1895. Yet that same Catalogue records thirteen 
novels from her facile pen — Oblivion (1885, Princess (1886), Jean Mon- 
teith (1887), A Self-Made Man [in Lippincott's Monthly, 1887], Madame 
Silva [also The Ghost of Dred Power] (1888), Burkett’s Lock (1889), 
Eleanor Gwynn (1890), A Nameless Novel (1891), Manitou Island 
(1892), Broadoaks (1893), The Old Post-Road (1894), Mammy Mystic 
(1895), and St. John’s Wooing (1895). Sam (1906), a novel credited sim- 
ply to M. G. McClelland, is probably from her pen too. Four others have 
been attributed to her — Ten Minutes to Twelve, White Heron, Wonder 
Witch, and A Touch of a Vanished Hand' — making a total of seventeen 
or eighteen volumes. In addition she had several creditable local-color short 
stories in Harper’s Magazine. 

Her first published novel, Oblivion, which combines romance and trage- 
dy in about the same proportions as John Fox’s Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come, has as its heroine a victim of amnesia who tries to make a life for her- 
self with the mountain folk. The novel was so promising that when it was 
followed by Princess, a comparatively weak novel susceptible to attack in 
that it sentimentally condoned divorce, her admirers were keenly disap- 
pointed,” as she had known they would be. But despite the critics she kept 
on writing, partly because she could sell what she wrote and partly because 
as she said, she “couldn’t help it.” 

In 1892 when Frank Lee Benedict became editor of Peterson’s Magazine, 
he asked her to serve as Southern representative on the editorial staff of 


*Harriet R. Holman, a reference librarian at Duke University Library and holds a Ph.D. in Ameri- 
can Literature from Duke University. 

1“Mary Greenway McClelland,” The Naticnal Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 
1921, Il, 285. 

2See “A Half-Score New Novelists,” The Atlautic Monthly, LVII (February, 1886), 269-270; 
and “Recent Novels by Women,” The Atlantic Monthly, LIX (February, 1887), 268-269. Actu- 
ally, Princess was written before Oblivion, but on account of the extreme stand taken on divorce 
there was difficulty in finding a publisher (‘Charles W. Coleman, Junior, “The Recent Move- 
ment in Southern Literature,” Harper's New Monthl; Magazine, LXXIV (May, 1887), 852. 
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his magazine. In requesting a contribution from Thomas Nelson Page, at 
that time a popular lecturer with an unsuccessful novel and a highly suc- 
cessful volume of short stories to his credit, she wrote: 

As representative man of our Virginia literary movement I should feel all torn 
up in my feelings if you would not consent to appear in a periodical with which I 
am connected. It would be like not having family countenance — would it not? [She 
requested permission to advertise him as a contributor to New Peterson’s Magazine.] 
... I shall be so proud and pleased to do so that you must suffer yourself to be per- 
suaded.3 

The editorial position did not interfere with her steady stream of novels 


or necessitate her leaving her home in Virginia. She died there August 2, 
1895.* 

Two letters which she wrote to Thomas Nelson Page when he was an 
editorial representative for Harper's Monthly give some additional bio- 
graphical information. She addressed Page as “Cousin” because he had 
claimed kinship through his marriage to Anne Seddon Bruce. 


1886 

Aug 19th 

Elm Cottage 

Nelson Co., Va. 
Dear Mr Page — 

Or rather, after your charming letter, it should be dear cousin Tom —and so I 
shall let it stand. I’m afraid you think me lacking in courtesy for my neglect of your 
claim of kinship, but I haven’t been I assure you. As soon as I found that the “family 
word” was implicated in the matter of a photograph for Mr [Henry Mills] Alden — 
ie.—that you had promised what I must perform, I recognized the responsibility 
and preserved your credit for you. It was very nice of you to write and would have 
been any time but a “cold blooded” performance, in my estimation had you written 
before, for I plead guilty to having longed for a word of encouragement from “Mars 
Chan” more heartily than for praise from many older writers who were kind enough 
to be pleasant to me. Judge Minor sent me “Meh Lady” and of it I can only say that 
it made my heart ache, and the tears come. I love “Mars Chan” far more, but, to 
me, the latter story shows finer finish. Most sincerely I share your pride in the promi- 
nence which is being given to Southern writers, and the fine quality of their work 
is a special subject of rejoicing. 

I have put your letter at the very top of the file of “Oblivion” letters as being one 
of the most delightful which my work has brought me. 


3M. G. McClelland to Thomas Nelson Pom Norwood, Nelson County, Virginia, October 13, 
1892. Letter in the Thomas Nelson Page 
mission. 


Alexander Brown, Cabells and Their Kin, New York, 1895, p. xvi. See also Ibid., pp. 345-346. 
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Will you tell me, please, about the story which I hear is to appear in Harper this 
fall? I want to watch for it, (I don’t take Harper) so as to be sure to send for the 
books containing it.5 Please give my best regards — no, love—to my cousin Anna 
“sweet Anne Page” —and say that I hope to make her acquaintance when I next 
visit Richmond. It will be funny to be introduced to the cousin by blood, by the 
cousin by marriage, will it not? 

I have heard from Mr. Alden. He seems a pleasant gentleman. You ask about 
my second novel. It is called “Princess” and will, probably, appear as early as the 
middle of Sept. You are all going to hate it, but I trust your courtesy not to tell me 
so. With much pride and pleasure in the fact of our kinship, and thanks for your 
nice letter I am 

Your cousin 


M G. 


1888 

Aug 12 

Elm Cottage 

[Nelson County, Va.] 


My dear Cousin, 


For that mode of address comes more-readily to a Southern pen than a more formal 
one, and, in our case, is quite justified by the fact that your wife’s father and mine 
are first cousins and, in their youth, were very intimate friends. Your kind and wel- 
come letter reached me yesterday and I must thank you for its cordial, cousinly tone. 
In addition to the favor of reviewing my book I must beg that you will send me the 
review for I dont often see Richmond papers. Had I known of the “Oblivion” notice 
I would have made acknowledgement long ago — You must let me thank you now. 
I don’t often see Southern notices of the books because everybody thinks that every- 
body else has sent them — the result is manifest. 

The other day I was at Judge Horsley’s and his stepson —a lad of 19 — brought 
out a handsome 3 year old colt to exhibit. It was a new purchase — a Goldust colt, 
I think he called it, anyway its a beautiful animal. When I had admired it suffi- 
ciently the boy said “Now, cousin Minnie name him for me.” I promptly did so, 
calling him after the hero of the most equisite War story the South has produced. 
The boy was delighted and said wistfully “I wish Mr. Page could know that my colt 
is named “Mars Chan.” 

“Some time perhaps he will, Massie,” I made answer, and now you do, and are 
requested to find pleasure in the fact that a boy away up in the mountains, called 
Massie Runstall, has named the creature which fills heaven and earth for him just 
now, after your beautiful, tender story. He’s a tractable, fine natured animal too, 


5“Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’,” Harper’s Magazine, LXXII (January, 1886), 304-315. 
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and don’t roll on the ground, or stand on his head, or his hind legs any more than is 
absolute requisite to establish his colthood. 

Its good of you to bother about “doing me up” for Alden. What shall I tell you? 
Here is a picture of the place (pretty isn’t it?) and of me— This last looks like a 
quadroon, but its the only one I have at hand. My eyes are grey in reality, and my 
hair light — the Carrington type — but I’ve been helped in the way of color. Haven't 
got a flat nose either; these details are unimportant, however, and clearly traceable 
to feminine vanity. For environment, we are mountaineers, and always have been. 
The place was part of the original grant from the crown to the first William Cabell 
(my ancestor, and Cousin Annie’s) The McClellands, as you know, are a Penna 
family as Gen McC — my grandfather came to Va late in the last century, a grown 
man, and married Miss Cabell. Amélie Rives and I come from the same stock and in 
the same generation — both from Col Will Cabell of Union Hall [Hill]. We are in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge, with hills all around us, save on the side the river 
bounds, and it make [sic] such a bend that Elm Cottage is blessed with a mile and 
a half, river front — sheer cliff, most of it. In that strange book “’89” I came on this 
sentence “The wilderness is the hot-bed of aspiration” That has been my case in a 
nut-shell, and I can only point to you two forces which will be responsible for any- 
thing I may achieve in the future — my mother, and solitude. The one forced me 
to self-reliance for the larger growth, the other has been companion, friend, guide, 
comforter and instructor as well as tender thoughtful mother. Right here let me give 
you a little insight into my heredity — I’m not altogether the outcome of Southern 
life and traditions — My maternal grandfather was German — from him comes sen- 
timent, passionate love of the beautiful — ’specially in sound, and such analytic in- 
sight as I may possess. One of the first things Mr Holt said when he looked over 
the Mss of “Oblivion” was “this woman has German blood, & a lot of it, her con- 
struction shows it — sentences with the verb at the tail — and so does the timbre of 
her mind” I’ve learned, as Mark Twain would say, to “move the verb to the front,” 
but the German blood is there. My grandfather Frederic Christian Graf — came to 
America to represent the, then, independent City of Hamburg. Coming along, as 
to my little girl days, just in the prostration period immediately after the war, educa- 
tion was obliged to be a home affair. Like yourself, I can truly say that of all my 
teachers I owe most to Sir Walter Scott. The “wizard of the North” opened for me 
enchanted ground and many is the hour of delicious dream & reverie which I, with 
other imaginative children in lonely country houses, owe to the noblest writer that 
ever weilded pen. My mother was always an omnivorous reader so I began to pick 
about among books pretty soon, collecting twigs and grass, bits of string and colored 
rags to form that queer little nest which is called my “education” and in which stories 
were to be hatched out after awhile. You see it has been pretty much woods, books, 
little intercourse with other children — and my mother. The negroes helped lots. We 
had a horribly cross cook to whom I was devoted who used to tell me stories (when 
she wasn’t driving me out of the kitchay for like Miss Murfree’s hounds I never “staid 
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druv”) and sing to me, strange, plaintive hymns. How that race has influenced us 
all and how African we are in some of our feelings, and always will be. For my 
methods — Cousin, how can you reduce me to shame & confusion of face? —- My 
method is no method. I write because I cant help it, and should keep on writing 
if the world should never see a line. I don’t remember when I didn’t make stories! 
I do a lot of housework, (we are poor) and sewing and housekeeping, and the stories 
work about in the mass somehow. By the way I can make the best batter bread in 
the State of Virginia — come taste it sometimes. Isn’t that enough about me? It’s 
a jolly climax, I think. Love to cousin Annie, and believe me 


Sincerely yours 


M G McC 


The picture which Miss McClelland sent to Mr. Alden was reproduced 
in Harper's Magazine for May, 1887, as illustration for an article,® “The 
Recent Movement in Southern Literature,” compiled by Charles W. Cole- 
man, Junior, and containing favorable criticism of her work as well as chatty 
anecdotes of her lonely childhood and of the hard times that came to the 
McClelland family after the Civil War.’ The picture is far less attractive 
than a photograph of Mary Greenway McClelland inserted in The Cabells 
and Their Kin as a memorial by six cousins.* It shows her as a serious, hand- 
some woman wearing the short bangs, the feathers, the high collar, the 
chatelaine, and the heavy embroidery of the late 1880's. The nose appears 
aristocratic enough to have pleased her pride. 

Since her death in 1895 she has been forgotten, not only by the critics 
and the literary historians — that perhaps is as it should be — but by the 
bibliographers as well. That seems an unnecessarily hard fate for a hand- 
some woman dead little more than half a century, author of some eighteen 
novels, and maker of the best batter-bread in the State of Virginia. 


6LXXIV, 846. 
TIbid., pp. 851-852. 
8Pp. xvi, 346. 
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TWO LETTERS CONCERNING 
GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON 


Edited by Percy G. Hamu, M.D. 


Tue two letters here published for the first time throw interesting direct and 
side lights on General Joseph E. Johnston’s relationship to the Army of 
Tennessee and to President Davis and his Administration. 

Colonel Benjamin Stoddert Ewell, President of the College of William 
and Mary, was a close personal friend of General Johnston. He graduated 
third in his class at the United States Military Academy at West Point in 
1832. He was an engineer of recognized ability and a beloved and respected 
educator. His younger brother, Richard Stoddert Ewell, was a Lieutenant- 
General in the Confederate States Army who graduated at West Point in 
1840. He commanded the Second Corps, A.N.Va. 

At General Johnston’s request, Colonel Ewell represented him in the 
extraordinary negotiations in Richmond in the early Spring of 1864. These 
conversations with President Davis were for the purpose of laying General 
Johnston’s military views before President Davis. (See Johnston’s Narrative 
of Military Operations, April, 1864, and Eckenrode and Conrad’s Long- 
street, page 293.) 

There can be no doubt that there was an intrigue in Richmond which 
had for its object Johnston’s removal from command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee. Much of the evidence is reviewed by Thomas Robson Hay in Vol. 
XI, No. 1, pp. 54-84, of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review of 1924. 
Hay writes of it under the title of “The Davis-Hood-Johnston Controversy.” 
General Jno. B. Hood’s part in the affair reflects little of anything but dis- 
credit on him when viewed from any angle. General Bragg probably be- 
came involved because of his official position. At first he seems to have been 
very well disposed towards Johnston. President Davis’ feeling for Johnston 
seems to have been one of personal dislike ever since they were at West 
Point together, Davis in the class of 1828 and Johnston (and Lee) in that 
of 1829. Johnston returned this dislike with great warmth. At any rate, 
Johnston’s removal possibly cost the South an unfavorable military and po- 
litical decision. The weight of competent military opinion seems to lean 
overwhelmingly to the view that Johnston’s Atlanta campaign was strate- 
gically sound and in some respects masterly and that his removal might well 
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have been the chief cause of insuring the re-election of President Lincoln. 

The published documents that deal with this celebrated contention are 
in the main well known. It may be worth while to list them briefly. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned above, they are: The official records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Public Documents); the various biographies of 
Jefferson Davis; Jones’ Rebel War Clerk's Diary; E. A. Pollard’s Life of 
Jefferson Davis and the Secret History of the Confederacy and his Southern 
History of the War; also various numbers of the Southern Historical Society 
Papers, and Hood’s Advance and Retreat. 

As to the identity of the doctor mentioned in the letter from Brandon, 
Mississippi, I have been completely at a loss. He must have been very well 
Gif not favorably) known to Colonel Harvie, Colonel Ewell, and Colonel 
Harvie’s father. Furthermore, he must have been something of a political 
schemer and have been prominent at least in that way. He aspired to be- 
come Medical Director to an officer of high rank and reputation. 

— P.G.H. 


Brandon, Miss. 


My Dear Colonel: December 23, 1863. CAt Night). 


I have just heard, from a source that I cannot doubt, of a telegram received here 
today, to the effect that the president had disclaimed any knowledge of “Dr. Johnston 
and C being ordered to the trans-Mississippi Dept.” This in connection with a letter 
received from father today shows clearly to my mind that strong effort is being now 
made against the President in Congress, that his opponents are using every means 
in their power to weaken him, and that the friends of “Dr. Johnston and C” are en- 
deavoring to have the order revoked. 

The parties themselves think so and I am satisfied one of them hopes yet to be 
General Johnston’s Medical Director. If this order is revoked, as certain as I write 
you this letter, the application will be made. To avert such a contingency urge upon 
General Johnston to make somebody, anybody Medical Director at once. You know 
the importance of this thing. For God’s sake, don’t leave it in the power of ...........-.-0» 
to injure the General any more. 

Father writes on the 12th of December that he had just seen Mr. Seddon! and 
Mr. Hunter? together and after a short conversation on matters in the West had urged 
that General Johnston be placed in command of the Army in Georgia on the ground 
that the people and the Army demanded it, that the country had more confidence 
in General Johnston than anyone else, that the Government would injure itself if 


1Confederate Secretary of War. 
2Robert Mercer Taliaferro Hunter, formerly Confederate Secretary of State, but at the time @ 
member of the Confederate Senate. 
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such a course as that now being used were persisted in. He went on to say that the 
necessity existed for restoring confidence and that the friends of the administration 
desired the General’s appointment to that command. Mr. Hunter, he said, very 
heartily and decidedly concurred with him, and Mr. Seddon would recommend it 
and he hoped successfully. This was on the 12th. You remember the telegram was 
sent on the 16th. The following’ is a quotation: 

“If in addition to our reverses in the field, the politicians in Congress should suc- 
ceed in producing distrust of the President and arraigning the people against the 
Government, then and by that means alone will he deserve to be defeated and 
destroyed. You have great regard for General Johnston and high admiration for 
him. As a military man he will have I trust and will, I hope, improve many oppor- 
tunities of rising to distinction and eminence. But no matter how high he may rise 
by military prowess, his fame as a warrior will pale into insignificance, compared with 
what he will acquire if he can quell the discords and dissensions that are springing 
up in the country. If he has wrongs or frustrations at the hands of the President and 
has the magnanimity to sacrifice them on the altar of his country then will he be great 
indeed. 

“I do not write these things in the interest of Mr. Davis but of the country and 
its cause to which I would sacrifice him and all others. I think in some perhaps in 
many respects highly of him;* in others he is sadly deficient in some of the qualities 
essential to the execution of some of the trusts confided to him. But if I thought him 
infinitely inferior to what is and believed him inimical to me, I trust, indeed I believe 
I would give him my cordial support throughout the term of his office. 


* * * * * * * 


“I learn that members of Congress from the Southwest are urging that General 
R. E. Lee be sent to take command of the Army of the West, upon the ground that 
the President would not sustain Johnston if placed in command. This seems to me 
to be dictated more by the spirit of hostility and distrust of Davis than of a wish to 
promote the services of Johnston. 

“As I have told you all along General Johnston is to be used, all unknown to 
himself, as an instrument to assail the President and thereby weaken the Govern- 
ment by men influenced by no love for General Johnston but an inveterate hatred 
of the President and overweening and unhallowed desire to advance themselves. 

“I have no right to approach him (General Johnston) but I would guard his true 
friends against the insidious and hollow professions of those who are using him for 
the promotions of objects that he would abhor.” 

I have written this letter in the interest of General Johnston. You know my feel- 
ings toward him. God knows that there are no personal sacrifices that I would not 
make to serve him.® 


3From the letter of his CE. J. Harvie’s) father. 
4The President. 
5This concludes the quotation from the letter of Colonel E. J. Harvie’s father. 
Poa is no idle talk. Colonel Harvie served Johnston with fidelity and devotion throughout 
war. 
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Read this letter and if you deem it advisable, show it to him;’ if not burn it. What- 


ever you do will be satisfactory to me. 
Most sincerely, 


Your Friend, 
Col. B. S. Ewell E. J. Harvie. 
Dalton, Georgia 
Hd Qrs. Army Tennessee 
“In the Field” near Florence, Alabama 
November 12, 1864 
My dear Colonel, 


Your letter of October 25 reached me this morning, and I show my appreciation 
of its friendly contents by the promptness with which it is answered. 

You are right in supposing that my duties are less distasteful than they were at 
the start. Hood’s treatment of me has always been kindly, much more so than I had 
any right to expect. From first to last he has been conciliating. I have been perfectly 
frank with him, and he knows today if General Johnston were assigned to a Regiment 
and needed my services that I would go to him if it were to cost me my commission. 
I have never ceased to deplore General Johnston’s removal from command and think 
of it now as we did then as the greatest calamity that could have befallen us. Great 
God, Colonel! What a loss to the country in a crisis like this! A true and kind friend, 
an earnest patriot, a brave soldier, an honest, honorable, able advocate of our cause — 
the patient, uncomplaining Hero®— the greatest captain the South has ever had. God 
help my noble old General. I love him with all the enthusiasm of my nature and 
would sacrifice myself ten thousand times for the gratification of serving him. I have 
written periodically to Mrs. Johnston and himself? and shall continue to do so. I look 
upon my connection with him as the proudest period of my whole life and I never 
want to forget it. 

Father, of course, told you of Hood’s proposal to make Mason his Chief of Staff 
and my letter to him on the occasion. The result of it all was Mason was made 
A.A.G. and there is no Chief of Staff. He has no control over me and both are 
entirely independent of each other. Our relations are friendly. I told him frankly 
what I said to Hood and showed him a copy of my letter. 

I have gotten the Department in much better order than it was when you left. 
Corps, Division and Brigade Inspectors have all been placed under my orders. I can 


7General Johnston. 

8To modern ears, this language may have a fulsome quality. Yet it is to be recalled that this 
was written in the Victorian period and it was written by a man devoted to the person of General 
Johnston to a friend equally devoted to his person. 

9General Johnston at this time was without command. His return to command followed in 1865 
at the insistence of General R. E. Lee, when the Congress and the people of the Confederacy 
demanded that General Lee be made General-in-Chief of all the Confederate land forces. 
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work without being interfered with by subordinate commanders. I think in a few 
weeks the lowest private as well as the highest General will see the change and admit 
the benefit. You write in some doubt as to where we are going. Let me relieve you 
on that subject by saying we are bound for the heart of Tennessee. This far all has 
gone well with us. The whole Army is a unit. All seem not only hopeful but con- 
fident.!° We are very little weaker in numbers than we were when we left Palmetto, 
Georgia on the 21st of September. Sherman has shown no Generalship since he 
stumbled into Atlanta and very little then. The plan proposed was a good one — his 
execution of it was abominable. Everything, I think, now depends upon promptness 
and celerity of movement. If we can only concentrate upon the enemy's detachments 
and whip him in detail all will be well. Sherman has his Army scattered from Atlanta 
to Nashville and from his movements he does not know what we intend to do. I 
don’t think he is any general at all and don’t fear him.!! We may be overpowered 
with numbers. On the whole I like the move, and think we will be gainers anyway. 
The Army was gradually frittering away as long as we remained inactive before 
Atlanta. 

And now, Colonel, what about yourself? Are you improving and does the pros- 
pect of being on duty in Richmond please you? Are you as well satisfied as we used 
to be together? I frequently think of my associations with you and long to re-enact 
the past. Moore has been assigned to duty in charge of the field transportation of 
the Army. Major Ayer has relieved McMicken. Eustis is on Beauregard’s Staff — not 
surprised at it. No other changes that I can think of. 

Goodbye, my dear Colonel. I have written you a long letter but have not said 
half of what I wanted to tell you. If we can only meet I will talk you dry and then 
you will be forced to give me a toddy. I miss those sociable drinks. I had rather had 
one of them with you than the best champagne ever drunk by mortal man. 

Please present me kindly to your daughter. I feel as if I had a right to know her. 
God bless you and farewell. 


Always your friend, 
E. J. Harvie 
PS. 
You must pay postage. I have no stamps and can get none. 
Col B. S. Ewell 
Richmond, Va. 


10Colonel Harvie’s account in this respect does not agree with that of other observers. The 
morale of the Army after Johnston left was low. Johnston seems always to have rightly rated 
Sherman as an intelligent, resourceful, vigorous and dangerous opponent. As a matter of fact, 
at this time Sherman had gone and Thomas was in command. In a few days after the date of 
this letter Hood committed the terrible blunder of Spring Hill in which hun of Confederate 
soldiers and five Confederate general officers were Filled, one mortally wounded, and six others 


wounded, as well as one captured. Nashville followed soon after. Hood’s campaign into Middle 

Tennessee was a fiasco. 

ort days. 
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VIRGINIA CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS AND 
THE NEW FREEDOM, 1913-1917 


by Dewey W. GrantuaM, Jr.* 


FoLLow1nc the national elections of 1912 the southern Democrats obtained 
control of the federal government for the first time in half a century. As a 
result of their victory at the polls, the Democrats captured a majority in the 
House of 290 to 127, and in the Senate of 51 to 44.' The South had re- 
sumed its practice of the ante-bellum period of “keeping its strong men long 
in public life where, by reason of seniority as well as capacity, they rose to 
places of power.”? When the chairman of the congressional committees 
were appointed in 1913, it was seen that Southerners were in complete con- 
trol, heading all the Senate committees except those on Agriculture, Bank- 
ing and Currency, Interoceanic Canals, and Interstate Commerce, and 
every major House committee except Appropriations.’ It was obvious that 
the control of the government would be largely in southern hands. ‘Thus, 
in addition to a change of parties, the elections of 1912 resulted in a major 
shift in geographical control and fundamental policies. The South was in 
the saddle. 

The constructive reform program enacted by the Democrats under the 
competent leadership of Woodrow Wilson has become known in the annals 
of American history as the “New Freedom.” Virginia congressional leaders, 
justly famous a hundred years earlier, were instrumental in the passage of 
this legislation. 

Five of the twelve congressmen from the Old Dominion in 1913 Cin- 
cluding the two senators) were chairmen of major committees. In the 
Senate Thomas Staples Martin headed the important Appropriations Com- 
mittee, while in the House, Carter Glass was chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, Henry De La Warr Flood of Foreign Affairs, William 
Atkinson Jones of Insular Affairs, and James Hay of Military Affairs. Al- 
though he was chairman of no important committee, junior Senator Claude 


Augustus Swanson held a high position on the Naval Affairs Committee.’ 


*Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., is part time instructor of History, and a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree, University of North Carolina; and has made extensive study of the Progressive Movement. 
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Thomas S. Martin, openly conservative, had defeated Fitzhugh Lee for 
the Senate in 1893. Since that time he had been unbeatable in Virginia 
and had created there a machine of wide notoriety. Although Martin was 
not a fluent or accomplished speaker and seldom spoke on the floor, he had 
early revealed an unusual political astuteness. The son of a merchant and 
manufacturer, he was born in Scottsville, Virginia, in 1847, had been a 
student at Virginia Military Institute, and had served for a year in the Con- 
federate Army with the famous New Market Cadet Corps. After the war 
he attended the University of Virginia and went into the practice of law 
in 1869. Martin had first become important in Virginia politics as a Demo- 
cratic leader in the contest with the “Readjusters” in the 1880's. He was 
described as the “business Senator,” and possessed industry, common sense, 
and a penetrating knowledge of men. In 1913 his influence was increasing 
and as a leading chairman his position was of definite importance.” 


Martin’s colleague, Claude A. Swanson, was the man upon whom com- 
mittee work in the Naval Affairs Committee was to descend because of 
Chairman Benjamin R. Tillman’s senility. A conservative and something 
of a demagogue, Swanson was well-trained and a politician of long tenure. 
He was elected to Congress in 1892, serving continuously in the House 
until 1906, when he became Governor of Virginia. He was appointed to 
a Senate vacancy in August, 1910. Swanson was a lawyer, fifty-one years 
of age in 1913, and eager to display himself as a “big Navy man.” 

In every sense a Virginian, Carter Glass was perhaps the most pugnacious 
of congressmen in 1913; he was chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. Glass was a man of such tremendous courage and 
intellectual honesty that physical barriers meant nothing to him. It was 
said that “He would fight the devil before breakfast and be glad of the op- 
portunity.”’ Slight of frame (only five feet four inches), he was not an 
impressive figure. He possessed a shock of red hair, a Roman nose, and a 
most peculiar manner of speaking out of the corner of his mouth.’ 


Glass was born in Lynchburg in 1858, the son of a newspaper publisher 
and of a long line of Virginians. Nicknamed “Pluck” for his boyhood de- 
fiance of the Yankees, he had early left school to become his father’s printer's 
devil and, in the course of forty years, to become a newspaper publisher 
and editor of renown in Virginia. He first became known in Virginia poli- 
tics when he wrote against Mahone’s Readjusters. In 1901 the forty-three- 
year-old editor served as a representative to the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
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vention and achieved some local fame by writing vital parts of the new 
constitution. Following this success he was elected to Congress in 1902, 
where he became a friend of John Sharp Williams, who was influential in 
getting him assigned to the Banking and Currency Committee. He made 
no important speech in the House until 1907, but the “taciturn gentleman 
from Virginia” led the opposition in that body to the Vreeland-Aldrich Cur- 
rency Bill in 1908, to which he wrote the committee dissenting report. He 
was made chairman of the subcommittee under Arsene Pujo to devise a re- 
serve banking plan in the spring of 1912.? Glass was much like Theodore 
Roosevelt in temperament, though not as versatile a man. He was a business 
man in Congress and was well-advised on currency matters. He was to 
prove himself a valuable man in the formulation of the new currency system. 

Short, stocky, black-haired Hal Flood was the new chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Henry Flood was usually a pleasant person, 
but if aroused, could become as fierce as a tiger. Connected with the Vir- 
ginia capitalist, Thomas Fortune Ryan, he was the embodiment of much 
Virginia tradition. He belonged to the anti-Bryan wing of the party. Flood 
possessed firm convictions and strong opinions, but he was by no means 
a fiery advocate of war on every provocation. He concerned himself with 
the welfare of American diplomats abroad, and was especially interested 
in providing homes for them." 

Another Virginian, William A. Jones, was chairman of the Committee 
on Insular Affairs. Sixty-four years old in 1913, Jones had been in the 
House since 1891. His plans for granting independence to the Philippines 
were already taking form.” 

James Hay, fifty-seven year old Virginian, was chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee in 1913. With a long Virginia political career behind 
him, he was elected to Congress in 1896. Before he resigned in 1916 to 
become a United States Court of Claims judge, he was destined to play 
an important role in the enactment of Wilson’s preparedness program. These 
Virginians were rich in political experience; they all held positions of great 
responsibility during the enactment of the “New Freedom.” 

The first significant part of the “New Freedom” passed by the Democratic 
Congress in 1913 was the Underwood-Simmons Tariff Act. The second 
was the GlassOwen banking measure, usually referred to as the Federal 
Reserve Act. A reorganization of the banking and currency structure of the 
country was one of the Democratic commitments in the campaign of 1912.” 
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William Jennings Bryan’s demand for free silver as a remedy for social in- 
justice in 1896, popularized and centered attention on the need for a revised 
currency. The inelasticity of the currency as shown by high rates of inter- 
est, periodic money shortages, narrowing and selective credit channels, and 
concentration of currency at speculation centers to be used on the stock 
market, had resulted in the Republican emergency measure of 1908, known 
as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. It provided some temporary relief and set 
up the United States Monetary Commission, a congressional body headed 
by Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, to study the problem.”* 


When the Democrats came into control of the House in 1911, the Aldrich 
Commission was directed to make its final report in 1912, and was succeeded 
in its investigations by the Pujo Committee. Arsene Pujo of Louisiana, 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee, was in charge of a sub- 
committee to investigate the “money trust,” while Carter Glass headed a 
subcommittee assigned the task of drafting a currency bill. The doughty 
Glass, successor-apparent to Pujo as chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, was encouraged by the prospect of Wilson’s election in 1912; 
and he pushed the work on the new bill. After the election Glass and Pro- 
fessor H. Parker Willis, technical expert for the subcommittee, journeyed 
to Princeton for a conference with the President-elect on December 26, 
1912. At a second conference on January 30, 1913, at Trenton, Glass pre- 
sented the first draft of the new currency bill, and Wilson approved it. 
Glass also received the general concurrence of William G. McAdoo, the 


incoming secretary of treasury.” 


By his own confession, Glass had no special qualifications for the job to 
be done other than several years experience as a minority member of the 
House and the possession of “common sense.” The courteous, easy-going 
Virginian did have at least one great asset, however — the determination to 
fight to the last ditch for his convictions.'* His spirit and pugnacity would 
be greatly needed in the days ahead. 


On May 8, 1913, when the House concluded action on the tariff, Wilson 
advised Majority Leader Underwood to proceed to a consideration of the 
currency issue. Glass, now chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, then introduced his bill in the House, where it was sent to his com- 
mittee for approval.’ Although an outward semblance of harmony was 
maintained for a time in the committee, the bill encountered some opposi- 
tion from several agrarian radicals within the party. Probably led within 
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the committee by Otis Wingo of Arkansas, these insurgents received power- 
ful encouragement from Robert Henry of Texas. In general, this group 
expressed the critical and impatient views of the original Pujo subcommittee, 
which represented the Bryan philosophy and opposed the more conservative 
and constructive Glass group. Henry, the author of the original resolution 
demanding a money-trust investigation, and his group desired to postpone 
banking legislation until a fuller inquiry could be made. The Texan finally 
took his fight to the powerful House Democratic caucus. There, on August 
11, he attacked the Currency Committee, assailed the President, and show- 
ered Bryan with praise. Glass replied heatedly and was able to get a favor- 
able vote on his bill. President Wilson, through individual conferences 
with the radicals, along with Underwood and McAdoo, did yeoman work 
in smoothing out Democratic differences. In the end Glass read a letter 
from Secretary Bryan to the caucus in which the Nebraskan pledged his 
support “in all details” and subtly repudiated his alleged views as expressed 
by Henry and company.” 

After small changes were made by the caucus, the bill was reintroduced 
in the House on August 29. It was approved by the Glass committee and 
reported back to the House on September 9. On the next day, in commenc- 
ing debate on the measure, Glass made the first major speech of his con- 
gressional career. He asked that the House pass the bill quickly, and re- 
ferred to the pressing need for the legislation, to the great research that had 
been done in preparing the new bill, and to the public demand for action 
as signified by the thousands of letters received by the committee.’ 


The bill met relatively little opposition in the House after the caucus 
approval, though the Republicans accused the Democrats of “King Caucus” 
and “gag law” procedure.” Some Democrats admitted that there was some 
truth in the Republican charges of caucus gagging. Thomas Hardwick 
voted for the bill “not because I like it, not because it is my judgment that 
it ought to be enacted into law, but because I conceive it is my duty to do 
so because of the caucus action of my party on this bill; . . .”* Democratic 
opposition was small, however, and the bill was easily passed on September 
18 under the skillful control of Carter Glass. The vote was 287 to 85.” 

Responsibility for Democratic success now rested on the Senate, which 
began debate on a currency bill in early December after the second session 
of the Sixty-third Congress had convened. After considerable debate the 
Senate passed the modified Owen measure, which was not fundamentally 
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different from the Glass bill. After an agreement between the two houses 
had been reached through a conference, the bill was signed by the President 
on December 23, 1913.” 

A banking and currency bill of great merit had become law. Even a state 
rights Democrat conceded that while “The Federal Reserve Act may have 
invaded a field of government that belonged to the states, . . . it decen- 
tralized the concentrated bank control in New York, . . . , [and] the re- 
gional reserve banks will in the end secure to the people all the advantages 
that state control would vouchsafe to them.” 


The work of Carter Glass had been extremely significant in the passage 
of the new banking legislation. “You are,” wrote Secretary McAdoo to 
Chairman Glass, “more than any single man, entitled to the credit for this 
real victory in the cause of the people of this country, and your name will 
be linked with the first constructive financial measure . . . since the enact- 
ment of the National Banking Act.’” 


Two other Virginia representatives, William A. Jones, chairman of the 
Insular Affairs Committee, and James Hay, chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee, were cast in large roles during the first Wilson Administration. 
Jones was most important as the champion of independence for the Philip- 
pine Islands. Ever since the opposition of William Jennings Bryan and 
other Democrats to the annexation of these islands back in 1898, it had been 
inherent in Democratic doctrine that they should eventually be given their 
independence. Wilson recommended that legislative action be taken in 
this direction in his annual message of 1913. Subsequently, Jones intro- 
duced a bill “to declare the purpose of the people of the United States as 
to the future political status . . . of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a 
more autonomous government for those islands.”*° Jones was in the van 
of an element in Congress which felt that the party was pledged to secure 
prompt withdrawal from the Philippines.” 


The Jones bill was passed by the House on October 14, 1914, and by the 
Senate, as modified by the Clarke amendment, in early February, 1915. 
This amendment provided for giving complete independence to the islands 
in from two to four years; it was approved by the Jones Committee in the 
House, but was deleted during the floor action in that body. The bill as 
finally agreed upon by both houses in 1916 granted independence at some 
indefinite time in the future.” 
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By November, 1915, Woodrow Wilson had definitely committed his 
administration to national preparedness. This meant that James Hay, in 
his capacity as head of the House Military Affairs Committee, would assume 
a key position in bringing legislative approval in response to the President's 
request for “national efficiency and security.””” 


Despite his committee position Hay early acquired a reputation for con- 
servatism in regard to the maintenance of army strength. In February, 1913, 
he had introduced a bill providing for the reduction of the number of army 
officers.” After the preparedness propaganda began to sweep the country, 
he was criticized for his apparent unwillingness to go all out for prepared- 
ness. A writer in November, 1915, asserted that “Mr. William J. Bryan 
as Commander-in-Chief of our army and Miss Jane Addams as admiral of 
the Navy would be no more absurd than Mr. James Hay has been as the 


Congressional custodian of our military interest.” 


An editorial in the New York Times of July 30, 1915, claimed that Hay 
“is not the only person in this country who fancies he has discovered the 
existence of a dangerous militaristic spirit, but he is the only one of con- 
siderable importance . . . likely to be troublesome.” “In his present attitude 
Mr. Hay is clearly in opposition to the will of the majority.” But three 
months later the Times editorialized, under the caption “Mr. Hay’s Change 
of Heart,” that “It seems too good to be true, the change that has come over 
. .. Hay of Virginia.” “Now he speaks out for an increase in the army, . . .”” 
Apparently Hay had gradually shifted over to the position of most of his 
Democratic colleagues in support of President Wilson on this issue. 

Differences of opinion between Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison 
and Chairman Hay as to the nature of the new United States Army resulted 
in the former's resignation on February 10, 1916. Wilson upheld Hay after 
being informed by the Virginian that a bill such as the one advocated by 
Garrison could not pass the House.* 

On March 6, 1916, Hay introduced the National Defense Bill, with 
complete support from his committee and the endorsement of the White 
House. After a short debate the Hay bill was passed on March 23, with 
little opposition. It provided for a regular army of 143,000 and a National 
Guard of 400,000 men.* The Senate passed a modified bill on April 18, 
and after emerging from a long session in conference of the two houses, it 


was signed by Wilson on June 3.” The bill was still essentially the Hay 
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measure. The first of the several outstanding preparedness measures was 
now enacted. 

Jones and Hay, though not comparable as brilliant leaders to Carter Glass, 
proved to be capable committee leaders and staunch supporters of the Wil- 
sonian program. 

The Virginia delegation supported almost unanimously the main features 
of the “New Freedom,” which included the Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 
the Federal Reserve System, the Clayton antitrust laws, the Smith-Lever 
and Smith-Hughes Acts, the Federal Aids Road Act, the Federal Farm Loan 
Act, and the Adamson eight-hour day law. The Virginians generally sup- 
ported other Wilsonian measures. For example, in 1914 during the United 
States-Mexican crisis, Henry D. Flood, House chairman of Foreign Affairs, 
introduced and led in the passage of the resolution granting the President 
authority to use armed force in Mexico. Wilson had come to Congress in 

rson on the afternoon of April 20 to request such authority. Immediately 
following his departure Chairman Flood presented his resolution with a 
burst of patriotic oratory. “The flag has been flouted,” shouted the dark- 
haired Flood, “the country has been insulted; and apology has been de- 
manded . . . This has been refused and every brave man in this land. . . 
believes that we should have that apology or should take some action against 
the parties responsible for the insult.” Flood also gave the President sturdy 
aid in his attempt to arm merchant ships; and he called up for debate the 
declaration of war resolution against Germany in 1917.” 


Senator Thomas S. Martin, Virginia boss-politician, supported most of 
Wilson’s policies, but he developed a passionate dislike for the President 
and, in his position as chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
could have hindered the financial program of the Administration. Tradi- 
tion has it that when once asked if he would appropriate the necessary funds 
for the war, he replied: “O, hell, yes. Every cent of it, and it is because I 
have got to do it that I am so damn mad . . . I am opposed . . . , but I am 
under duress. If I oppose Wilson, his claquers in Virginia all cry out, “Tom 
Martin is a reactionary,’ and hound me.” “. . . I must tell somebody what a 
bitter pill it is to be held up by the man in the White House.” 


Virginia’s congressmen during the Wilsonian period contributed much 
to the passage of the progressive legislation which made up the “New Free- 
dom.” They were a part of the strong southern group which wielded im- 
mense congressional power in this period. Although the South was by no 
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means the sole influence in the enactment of the “New Freedom,” the 
actions of its representatives in Congress did much to shape that great re- 
form program. The Virginia delegation took an active part in this work. 

The Virginians, like the other Southerners, were both progressive and 
reactionary. Typifying their southernism, they were afraid of the Negro 
issue and regarded woman suffrage with disfavor. However, Carter Glass, 
Andrew J. Montague, and Claude A. Swanson represented a liberal element 
in the Virginia delegation which worked for the passage of federal child 
labor legislation.** Indeed, Glass proved to be extremely energetic in sup- 
porting progressive measures, including the eight-hour day.” 

While the congressmen from Virginia during 1913-1917 were not par- 
ticularly notable, with a few exceptions, they headed five important com- 
mitees during one of the most fruitful reform periods in American history. 
In a nation whose legislature works so completely through committees, the 
chairmen are almost necessarily key men. The leadership evidenced by 
Carter Glass was skillful, even brilliant; and Claude Swanson, Henry Flood, 
James Hay, and William Jones were bulwarks in bringing the Wilsonian 
program to fruition. 
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THE OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE “VIRGINIA HISTORICAL INDEX” 
BY DR. HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 
IN HIS ADDRESS ON 
“DESIDERATA IN COLONIAL LITERARY HISTORY” 


by E. G. Swem 


In Novemser, 1936, Dr. Howard Mumford Jones, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Harvard University, gave an address entitled Desiderata in Colo- 
nial Literary History before the Colonial Society of Massachusetts. I had 
not seen this address in any form until my attention was called to it, a short 
time ago, as it appeared in Dr. Jones’ brilliant and inspiring Ideas in Amer- 
ica, published in 1944. In order that the reader may see not only the ex- 
tremely flattering and approving comment on the general character of the 
Virginia Historical Index and thus be fair to Dr. Jones, but also that he may 
perceive the unfortunate misconception by Dr. Jones of certain data in the 
Index, it is necessary to print in full the observations on pages twenty-two 
and twenty-three of the Ideas in America: 


To avoid this error, much work remains still to be done in discovering and organiz- 
ing the evidence concerning the intellectual life of the middle and southern colonies. 
Particularly is the intellectual and literary history of colonial Virginia deserving of 
more attention than it has received. The Virginians have displayed commendable 
zeal in recording and discussing their history in the seventeenth century. But, fresh 
from going through the Virginia historical magazines, I am compelled to report that 
this zeal does not carry through with the same thoroughness into the eighteenth 
century. Lest I seem ungracious, let me hasten to add that what I have in mind is 
the lack of any such studies of eighteenth-century Virginia life as the late Professor 
Bruce provided for the seventeenth century. Moreover, with reference to both the seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth centuries in Virginia, it is curious how little we really 
know about the intellectual interests of a colony which was, with Massachusetts, 
the leader of the American Revolution, not only in men, but in ideas. For lack of 
proper background studies, men like Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, Washington, 
Mason, Madison, George Wythe, and the rest of that great and influential group 
have a curious air of arising out of the void. It is almost impossible to understand, 
in the present state of our knowledge, why they should have taken the philosophical 
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positions that they did; and not until we have explored more thoroughly than we have 
yet done the climate of opinion in eighteenth-century Virginia may we hope to have 
a better understanding of this powerful group of writers and political leaders. Much 
of the material is available and has only to be interpreted: we have, for example, a 
rather rich list of the books in Virginia libraries, resulting from the printing of hun- 
dreds of Virginia wills; we have a good deal of data about the curriculum of William 
and Mary College, which remains to be interpreted as Professor Morison has in- 
terpreted the data he has accumulated about the early years of Harvard; and we have 
a good deal of correspondence. We have also Mr. Swem’s extraordinary two-volume 
work, the Virginia Historical Index, the most exhaustive work of its kind yet pre- 
pared, I suppose, and an invaluable tool of analysis to the historian. 

Not all the thirteen colonies are so fortunate as Massachusetts in being able to 
confine genealogy to a separate magazine. And one of the quirks of human nature 
over which the literary historian is inclined to sigh is the rage for genealogy which 
results in a good many pages of the various state historical magazines being devoted 
to information which, however interesting to the families involved, is of but little 
value for other purposes. Some odd things also show up in the Swem Index, indica- 
tive perhaps of the relative importance of such matters in colonial Virginia, or else, 
as I am inclined to think, indicative of the interests of those who have concerned 
themselves with the colonial history of that state. Seven columns of the index are 
devoted to books, but there are almost as many columns devoted to cattle. Eleven 
columns are devoted to horses— many of the entries referring to various horses by 
name — and a total of fourteen columns is devoted to arms, ammunition, and ar- 
senals! Cattle, horses, and guns are obviously of importance to the life of a colony, 
but the literary scholar may be pardoned for wishing that historians of a state which 
was distinguished in the eighteenth century for philosophic leadership would pay 
a little more attention to intellectual history and a little less to blooded horses! 


— Ideas in America, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1944, pages 22-23. 


That Dr. Jones gave only a cursory examination of the entries in the 
Virginia Historical Index is clearly evident. He calls attention to the fact 
that only seven columns of the Index are devoted to the subject “Books,” 
remarking that this is “indicative of the interests of those [that is, editors 
of historical magazines and writers on Virginia history] who have concerned 
themselves with colonial history,” and intimates that too much attention 
has been paid to “family history”; to “Cattle,” “Horses,” and “Arms.” At 
the end of the caption “Books,” he will find the following: ‘See also Bibles, 
Blankbooks, Bookcases, Bookplates, Booksellers, Bookshelves, Bookstores, 
Law books, Libraries, Lumber books, Manuscripts, Pamphlets, Printers, 
Printing, Records, School books, Spelling books, ‘Text books”; he will also find 
this reference: “See also all entries beginning with the word ‘Book’.” Ex- 
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amining a few of these captions we find there are three columns of entries 
under “Bibles,” two-thirds of a column devoted to “Law books,” seven 
columns to “Libraries”; “Manuscripts,” two-thirds of a column; “Pamphlets,” 
one-third of a column; “Printing,” two columns; “Printers,” one-half a col- 
umn; and since newspapers are daily or weekly books, under entry “News- 
papers,” three and one-half columns; Virginia Gazette, one and a half col- 
umns; under “Diaries,” we find one-half a column; “Journals,” two columns; 
“Letters,” one column; a total of about twenty-two columns, in addition 
to the seven columns, related to the idea of “Books,” and to subject words 
with intellectual and literary connotations. In addition to all these refer- 
ences connected with the thought of “books,” there is an individual entry for 
every particular book, the author and title of which appear in the text of the 
volumes indexed. For example, where the Religion of Nature Delineated 
by William Wollaston is mentioned in the text of the one hundred and 
twenty volumes, an entry is made under “Wollaston, William,” and an addi- 
tional entry in its alphabetical order, under the first word of the title; so 
also with “David Hume,” and several thousand other authors. As a rough 
estimate there are also fifteen to twenty additional pages of references to 
entries touching “books” unnoticed by Dr. Jones. Dr. Jones being interested 
in intellectual and literary matters as presented in the Virginia historical 
periodicals, should look also at the caption “Education” in the Index, one 
and one-half columns, and at the end he will find “See also: Academies; 
Apprentices; Boarding Schools; Books; Charity schools; Children; Churches; 
Classical schools; Classics; College at Henricopolis; College diplomas; Draw- 
ing; Grammar schools; Hampden-Sydney College; Higher education; Learn- 
ing; Libraries; Negroes, education of; Private schools; Randolph-Macon Col- 
lege; Reading; Religious instruction; Rule of three; Scholars; Scholarships; 
Schoolmasters; Schools; Seminaries; Spelling books; Students; Teachers; ‘Tu- 
tors; Universities; University of Richmond; University of Virginia; Wash- 
ington and Lee University; William and Mary College; Writing; Writing 
masters.” To help him in his studies of “ideas,” would it not be well for 
him to look under the caption “Government,” where he will find after some 
entries on the general subject of “Government,” “See also Anarchy; Articles 
of Confederation; Bill of Rights; Burgesses, House of ; Cities; Civil Govern- 
ment; Constitution; Council; Counties; Courts; Democracy; Eexecutive, 
powers; General Assembly; Governor; Hundreds; Judicial powers; Law; Leg- 


islative power; Parishes; Police; Power of Government; Provisional Govern- 
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ment; Rebellions; Rebels; Representatives; Republic (The); Republican 
government; Republican policy; Republican spirit; Republican state; Rights; 
Secretary of Colony; Secretary of State of Virginia; Self-determination; 
Senate of U. S.; Senate of Virginia; Sovereignty; State rights; Traitors; Trea- 
son; Treasurer.” It might be useful to look under the caption “Religion,” 
where after entries on the general subject, he will find: “See also: Atheism; 
Blasphemy; Christian forbearance; Christian nations; Christian religion; 
Christian states; Christianity; Christians; Church of England; Churches; 
Deism; Deists; Dissenters; Divine service; Divinity; God; Holy Trinity; Im- 
morality; Infidelity; Infidels; Morals; Nonconformists; Reason; Toleration 
act; Worship; and all entries beginning with the word “Religious’”; and 
perhaps the caption “Rights” will be suggestive, with its cross reference: 
“See also Civil rights; Common rights; Declaration of rights; Equal rights; 
Justice; Natural rights; Petition of right; State rights; Suffrage.” And then 
he might consult with profit the caption “Law” with three columns of cross 
references to specific legal subjects, and then finally under “Laws of Vir- 
ginia” with three and a half columns of entries. Dr. Jones has not grasped 
the analysis and synthesis exemplified in the Virginia Historical Index. An 
entry was made under the specific and individual subject word as it ap- 
peared in the text, which is indeed the only way to make any index. If John 
Locke’s Essay on Human Understanding is mentioned anywhere in the text, 
the index entry is not under “Books,” but under “Locke, John.” If there is 
mention of the term “law books,” the entry in the Index is not under “Books” 
but “Law books,” and there is a “see also” reference to “Law Books,” at the 
end of the caption “Books.” Another example in a field entirely different 
from “Books”: a mention of “Chairs” anywhere in the text has the entry 
under “Chairs,” and not “Furniture”; at the end of the entries under caption 
“Furniture,” there is a “see also” reference to “Chairs,” and to one hundred 
and forty-nine other specific types of furniture. 

Dr. Jones implies that undue attention has been paid to genealogy in the 
four historical magazines published in Virginia. Let us see. The number 
of pages in the twenty-seven volumes of the William and Mary Quarterly, 
first series, is 9,392, of which 2,087 weré devoted to genealogy or about 
one-fifth; there were 10,870 pages in the twenty-three volumes of the second 
series of the William and Mary Quarterly, of which 1,697 were devoted to 
genealogy, or about one-sixth; in the fifty-three volumes of the Virginia 
Magazine of History (through 1944) there were printed 26,936 pages, of 
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which 4,557 pages were devoted to genealogy or one-sixth; in the 9,841 
pages of Tyler's Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 2,063 were devoted 
to genealogy, or one-fourth; in the 784 pages in the five volumes of the 
Lower Norfolk County Antiquary, little is devoted directly to genealogy, but 
let us say one-fourth; in the six volumes, 1,396 pages, of the Virginia Histori- 
cal Register, forty pages are devoted to genealogy, or about one-thirty-fifth. 
It is not my intention to defend genealogical studies against the assaults 
of some historical writers. Much genealogical investigation has been carried 
on by enthusiastic but untrained beginners, and sometimes their contribu- 
tions are not well authenticated nor well edited, and those built up solely 
to show ducal or royal descent are amusing. But some of these beginners 
develop into biographical specialists, town and county historians, and spon- 
sor publications that are as necessary and valuable as theses and more pre- 
tentious essays and histories. We can estimate Thomas Jefferson with more 
discernment if we know his antecedents of several generations. We can 
explain George Washington better from our knowledge of his English and 
Virginian forbears. Is it not desirable to know something about the ancestors 
of John Sevier, born in Virginia in 1745, who became the first governor 
of Tennessee; this man is representative of a thousand or more who left 
Virginia and became leaders in their new homes. The establishment of the 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register in 1847 is a most sig- 
nificant date in American historiography, not fully recognized. Its career 
of one hundred years has vindicated the study of genealogy when based 
upon authentic private and official records. The one hundred volumes of 
the Register constitute a quarry for the investigator in American history that 
cannot be ignored. It was Virginia’s misfortune that exact genealogical studies 
were scarcely attempted before the war of 1861-65; if they had been, much 
of the data, now lost forever, in the destroyed county records of tidewater 
Virginia, would have been preserved. A great deal of what was printed 
about Virginia families was based on tradition, and not upon records. A 
revision was necessary. In the decades of 1870 and 1880, family histories 
were investigated anew under Dr. R. A. Brock and others, and printed in 


The Standard; but it was not until the establishment of the William and 


Mary Quarterly in 1892, and the Virginia Magazine of History in 1893, ~ 


with the fearless findings of Dr. L. G. Tyler, Dr. W. G. Stanard, Dr. Philip 
A. Bruce, and others, that those histories were completely revised; those con- 
tributions have been used in some way by every writer on Virginia biography 
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and history of the past fifty years. I contend that a reasonable number 
of pages, about one-fifth only, in the Virginia magazines, has been devoted 
to genealogy of all types of families; by so doing the inaccurate and glorified 
traditions have been honestly modified; and entirely new accounts issued 
of many families that are intertwined with the history of the South, South- 
west and West. May I repeat here a few lines from the Preface of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Index on this subject: 

“Inevitably involved in the complexity of colonial life is the history of 
individuals and families, and therefore arises the need for the careful study 
of the origins of the early colonists in Virginia, their inter-marriages, their 
long connection with certain localities, their development into aristocratic 
groups, their decline in some instances to unimportant groups, their migra- 
tion to different parts of the state, and especially to other states. There is 
indeed much family history in the entries of the Virginia Historical Index, 
and the editor believes it is enriched thereby. The genealogist is the un- 
known soldier in the historical field. He makes astonishing discoveries in 
local history, and by publishing old wills and inventories, lays the founda- 
tion for social and economic studies. The writer of a short biographical 
sketch, or of the more imposing two or three volume biography of a great 
man owes much to him. Biographers seek with avidity for the family history 
of their subject, and with equal disdain fail to mention the humble genealo- 
gist who discovered the information, and the periodical that printed it.” 

Dr. Jones says that there are almost seven columns of entries under 
“Cattle,” eleven columns to “Horses,” and fourteen columns to “Ammuni- 
tion” and “Arms,” and is surprised at the preponderance of these compared 
with “Books,” only seven columns, and thinks the writers have given too 
much attention to those subjects in the historical magazines. Probably one- 
half if not more of the entries under “Cattle,” “Horses,” “Arms,” are to 
pages in Hening’s Statutes, and in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers, 
and therefore mean official mention by legislators, governors and other ex- 
ecutive officers, of the most vital subjects in the life of an agricultural and 
defenceless colony. It is seen therefore that half of the entries that disturb 
Dr. Jones are not owing to the contributions, by writers or editors, in the 
historical magazines but to necessary incidental mention in laws and of- 
ficial papers. The remaining entries under “Cattle” and “Arms” refer to 
casual mention in letters, accounts of travels, inventories and wills. There 
is no separate contribution on either subject in any number of the maga- 
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zines. These subjects are not to be despised, however. If studies on either 
one, that is “Cattle in Colonial Virginia,” or “Arms in Colonial Virginia,” 
had been offered to the editors, they would certainly have been gladly ac- 
cepted, because capable writers are scarce, and the information much 
needed. It is disconcerting, to say the least, that Dr. Jones should imply 
that such subjects are of minor importance. As to “Horses,” the number of 
separate contributions on that subject in the ninety-six volumes, omitting 
Hening and Calendar, of 52,219 pages, is just two, of 53 pages. The entries 
in the Index, not including those from Hening and the Calendar, are mainly 
incidental mentions of the horses in wills, inventories, letters, and documents, 
surely to be expected, considering that the horse was the one common carrier 
in a boundless domain, and a work animal on the plantation. Dr. Jones 
shows deep concern with a certain amount of eyebrow-raising that two col- 
ums, about 150 lines, in the Index are devoted to the names of blooded horses; 
he implies that historical writers and editors, and even indexers have suc- 
cumbed to a reprehensible interest in the sport of horse racing. A rough 
estimate of the number of lines in the Index devoted to the names of per- 
sons is 300,000. Surely we must not begrudge one hundred and fifty lines 
to the names of the best bred horses in a period of two hundred years. Dr. 
Jones should have known that these horses were imported not only for rac- 
ing purposes, but for improving the general stock of the Virginia horse. I 
quote from Mr. Fairfax Harrison, in his “Equine F.F.V.’s” in the Virginia 
Magazine of History, volume 35, pages 335, 336: “The influence of these 
importations [that is some of the best race horse blood in England] was not 
merely to improve the race horse; they were marvelously tonic also upon the 
general standard of the Virginia horse. From having been a spirited pony, 
he now became a respectable cavalry remount,” and Mr. Harrison quotes 
John S. Skinner, the well-known editor of the American Farmer, to the 
effect that Light Horse Harry Lee mounted the dragoons of his Legion on 
Virginia horses, and that it was undeniable that in a great measure the preva- 
lence of blood in his horses made the Legion at once the scourge and terror 
of the enemy, since the horses were wonderful in their endurance of hunger, 
thirst and fatigue. 

Dr. Jones urges a comprehensive study of the intellectual life of Virginia 
in the eighteenth century in order to determine the source of the ideas that 
propelled the leaders who flourished in that period. Who were the writers, 
with liberal views of government, of religion, and of philosophy, that in- 
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fluenced the revolutionists? We know some of them from the titles of 
their books in libraries of seventeenth and eighteenth century Virginians. 
But, in order to approximate a just characterization, we wish we had the 
letters and diaries of one or two hundred more public men of the time, sol- 
diers, ministers, teachers, officials, legislators, and merchants. Those we 
have mean much, such as the letters and memoranda of Washington, Mason, 
Jefferson, Madison, Henry, Monroe, Marshall, Richard Henry Lee, Wil- 
liam Lee, Arthur Lee, Joseph Jones, John Taylor; of the governors Gooch, 
Spotswood and Dinwiddie; of the free-lance William Byrd II; and of mer- 
chants William Allason, Francis Jerdone, and John Hatley Norton; and of 
many others with only a few examples of each. The proponents and sup- 
porters of the Revolution; the authors of the Bill of Rights, and of the first 
Virginia Constitution, and of the legislation of the following fifty years; and 
the Virginia cooperators in framing the United States Constitution did not 
“arise out of a void,” any more than did Shakespeare and the Elizabethan 
dramatists, whose flowering came in the wake of several centuries of fer- 
ment. It is of supreme importance to know what books the revolutionists 
read and to reflect upon the ideas that may have been absorbed from such 
reading; but we must relate the philosophy of Washington, Jefferson, and 
their associates to much more than their reading. Those men bore the re- 
membrance of nearly two centuries of economic and spiritual struggle of 
their ancestors in Virginia against the arrogant, selfish and unwise insular 
policy of the mother land; more than that, they themselves were the vic- 
tims of iniquitous trade regulations. The ideal of self reliance, independ- 
ence, individual freedom, so noticeable in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and afterward, was undoubtedly accentuated by reflections of certain 
authors of the preceding years that had been read in Virginia, but its origin 
lies much deeper, in the debates in the House of Burgesses going back to 
1619, in the proceedings of the County courts, in the discussions in the 
vestry meetings, and in the informal conversation on the courthouse green 
once a month and in the churchyard every Sunday. As the eighteenth cen- 
tury progressed, and the Piedmont and Valley were settled, Virginians 
began to realize that Virginia was an empire of unknown extent, and of 
unlimited resources. The planters and public men, even the wealthiest 
such as George Mason and George Washington, living a natural and simple 
life, primarily as farmers, on their plantations, and with the vision of the 
vast territory of Virginia, stretching to the west before them, inevitably 
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imagined and breathed a philosophy of freer men, than the English consti- 
tution, fostered in a narrow and restricted territory and in a stratified social 
system, could generate and permit. And in seeking for philosophical origins, 
historians must not disregard the influence of the essential Christian ideals 
upon the thought of the American revolutionists. The Christian religion, 
stripped of its impedimenta of dogma, is in its pure essence, democratic. 
The leading revolutionists, reared in the general atmosphere of Christianity, 
and acute enough to discern that essence, manifested it in their lives, and 
in their writings. Although they may not have agreed with the doctrinal 
assertions of the dissenters in their midst, they fully apprehended the force 
of the plea for toleration. What an anomaly, and what a victory for Chris- 
tianity, that Thomas Jefferson, the supreme deist of his time, comprehend- 
ing in the truest sense the essence of the religion of Jesus, became the most 
efficacious instrument in developing the substantial principle of Christianity 
into a social idea we call democracy. 
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VIRGINIA GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND 


Humpnrey Be xt, of Old Swan Lane, London, Merchant; will dated 14 
February, 1757; proved 5 and 27 September, 1757. 

States that he is indebted to Messrs. Latham Arnold and John Maynard, 
of London, Merchants, and they are bound with him for the payment of 
his proper debts, particularly for money due to his [the testator’s] son-in-law, 
George Nelson, Esq., one of the Aldermen of the city of London; therefore, - 
he left George Nelson, Latham Arnold and John Maynard “all my plan- 
tations, Lands, Tenements and Hereditaments in the Province of Virginia 
or elsewhere in America together with all Houses, Edifices and Buildings, 
Mills, Stills, Coppers, Slaves, Negroes and Stock.” All of testator’s messages, 
etc, in or near the city of London or elsewhere in England in trust, to be 
sold for the payment of his debts and after that the residue should go to his 
daughter, Mary Nelson, wife of the said George Nelson. — To each of tes- 
tator’s nieces, Mrs. Rebecca Arnold, Elizabeth and Hannah Nicholson, Mary 
Browne and Anne Roe, £100 each. — To his nephew, Mr. Humphrey Hill, 
Merchant on York River in Virginia, £100. — Executors: George Nelson, 
Latham Arnold and John Maynard. — Witnesses: John Frith (>), J. Stan- 
ley, Anthony Bryan, clerk of Mr. Waldo of Salter’s Hall, London. Two 
probates: (1) by George Nelson and John Maynard on September 5, 1757; 
(2) by Latham Arnold on September 27, 1757. 

—Prerogative Court of Cantebury, 266 Herring. 


London merchants had large interests in Virginia trade not infrequently acquir- 
ing property in the colony and holding mortgages on both lands and slaves (as well 
as other personal effects) securing debts owed to them by colonists. Humphrey Bell, 
of Old Swan Lane, Merchant, whose will, proved Septembet 1757 (given above in 
abstract) had extensive properties in Virginia, in the counties of Spotsylvania, King 
& Queen, King William and Caroline (Virginia County Records: Spotsylvania County 
1722-1800 . . . pages 211-212). As early as 1727 Humphrey Hill (the nephew named 
in Bell’s will) was acting as Bell’s agent in Virginia (Ibid., page 100). Humphrey 
Hill was himself a man of large estate, an official in King & Queen County, engaged 
extensively in trade, and left (at his death in 1772) a numerous family in Virginia. 
Humphrey Hill had a brother in the colony, one Thomas Hill (who died in 1741) 
who appears to have engaged as a merchant in Spotsylvania County and in the town 
of Fredericksburg (Ibid., page 56, 126, 135, etc.). Thomas Hill likewise has many 
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descendants in Virginia. In the Bell-Hill connection we have Humphrey Bell, the 
London merchant, and his nephews Humphrey Hill and Thomas Hill, in Virginia, 
prominent in colonial Virginia trade. (For an account of Humphrey Hill and his 
descendants see The Hill Family of Virginia, by Mrs. Giles C. Courtney and Elizabeth 
Spotswood Hill, 1905. In this pamphlet Humphey Hill is stated to have been a 
son of Thomas Hill and Edith Bell, his wife of London). 

The Bell family had an earlier connection with Virginia. Humphrey Bell, of 
London, Skinner, whose will was proved September 24, 1653 (in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury) had an only child, a daughter, Ann who married one John 
Bickley and their son Francis Bickley appears to have been in Virginia 1656. This 
Humphrey Bell, of London, Skinner (who died in 1653) names in his will three 
nephews Hollis Bell, Thomas Bell and Humphrey Bell; while an administration 
granted on his estate in July 1656, shows that he also had a nephew Robert Bell. 
(See Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXIII, page 295) Though 
the line of descent remains to be consecutively traced, from this family no doubt 
descended the Humphrey Bell, of Old Swan Lane, London, who died in 1757, whose 


will is given in abstract above. 


Joun Kennon, of Rockerslermy, Kent, Brasier; will dated 17 December 
1658; proved 4 February 1658/9, by Judith Kennon, the Executrix. 


He left his right, title and interest in his lands in Weymouth, Dorset, to 
Judith, his wife, and his tenements, etc., in occupation of Robert Pratt. 
— £10 to William Face [or Tace?], “The child I now have in keeping.” 
— £5 to Elizabeth Darvell. — £25 a piece to his [the testator’s] brothers, 
William Kennon and Richard Kennon. — £25 a piece to his [the testator’s] 
sisters Isabell and Mabell. — £5 to the poor of Rochester [in Kent]. — 
Residue of estate to be divided between testator’s wife, Judith, and his 
brothers, William, Richard and Samuel Kennon. Executrix, my wife, Ju- 
dith. Witnesses: Rebecca Perkyns and Lawrence Gascoyn. 


—Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 49 Pell. 


Interesting and informative notes on the Kennon family in Virginia have been 
published (see William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volumes XIV and XV, 
and Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXXII, pages 389-391) 
but nothing has ever been suggested as to the English connection of Richard Kennon 
(died 1696) of Henrico County, who was the first of the name in Virginia to whom 
this family has been traced. Richard Kennon, of Henrico County, was in Virginia 
certainly prior to 1670. The remaining records afford evidence that not only did he 
serve as an official in Henrico County (a Justice of the Peace and member of the 
House of Burgesses) but that he represented London merchants in Virginia; he 
himself appearing as “Richard Kennon, of Bermuda Hundred [Henrico County], 
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Merchant.” He made numerous trips from Virginia to England. In 1679 he is re- 
ferred to (in powers of attorney from London merchants) as “now in London.” Rich- 
ard Kenngn evidently engaged extensively as a merchant; and the remaining records 
afford evidence that he accumulated a large estate during his lifetime; and certainly 
he established a family whose succeeding generations have been prominent in the 
life of Virginia: both as Colony and Commonwealth. Richard Kennon married 
Elizabeth Worsham, and had issue: (1) Richard (1684-1688). — (2) William, mar- 
ried Ann Eppes. — (3). Richard, married Agnes Bolling. — (4) Mary, married John 
Bolling. — (5) Elizabeth, married Joseph Royall. — (6) Martha, married Robert Mun- 
ford. — (7) Judith, married Thomas Eldridge. 

The will of John Kennon, of Rockerslermy, Kent, Brazier, dated 17 December 
1658; proved 4 February 1658/9, is given here, with the hope that it may sufficiently 
interest members of the Kennon family in Virginia, to encourage further investiga- 
tion in England. This John Kennon (of the will above) though living in Kent, ap- 
pears to have had landed interests in Dorsetshire. He evidently had no children. The 
baptismal name of his wife, Judith, is not insignificant in view of the fact that he had 
a brother Richard, and that Richard Kennon (first of the name in Virginia) has a 
daughter named Judith. 

This is the first time that any Kennon item from English records has been pub- 
lished in Virginia. 


Joun Ham, Citizen and Poulterer, of London; will dated 21 June, 1649; 
proved 7 November, 1649. 


To be buried according to the Custome of this honro* Citty. — To my 
ten children, i.e., the six I had by my first wife and four my last wife had 
by Cuthbert Kid, her first husband, all my freehold lands and tenements 
I purchased of M* William Parker, Citizen & Drugster of London, situate 
between Longe Lane and Chesterhouse Lane in the suburbs of London, 
and county Middlesex; and all coppihould lands of inheritance in the Par- 
ish of Flamsted, county Hartford [Hertford], I purchased of John Godd- 
man, of said county, yeoman, to be equally divided. — To Robert, sonne of 
Robert Hallam, £5 to be paid my brother William Hallam. — The residue 
to my ten children equally; to the daughters at 21, or marriage, to the sons 
at 21 years of age. — Executors: my friends M* John Spencer, of London, 
Merchant, and my brother-in-law Thomas Lyon, Citizen and Poulterer of 
London. — Overseers: my friends Jonathan Reade, Citizen and Draper of 
London; John Hirst, Victualer; John Wine and John Pirke, Butchers. — 
Witnesses: William Thornbury, William Hallam. — Proved at London 
7 November 1649, by the Executors named. 

Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 167 Fairfax. 
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Ha of Burnham, county Essex, Salter; will dated 2 August, 
1657; proved 8 September, 1657. 

To be buried in the Parish Church of Burnham in the place where my 
wife Francis [Frances] was bruied at the end of my stole [sic]. — To Robert 
Hallam, sonne of Robert Hallam, late of Virginia £100 on coming of age 
or having served out his time, if he liveth with his M* [master] Edward 
Palmer, of Burnham, within two years after my death; also my clothes and 
all my books, except M" Baxter's S. S. Rest [Saints Rest] and the Turkish 
Historie; provided he paie to his two sisters in Virginia, Ann and Sarah 
Hallam, daughters of said Robert Hallam, £12 equally divided. — To my 
sister Ann Lion, wife of Thomas Lion, £10 and “wives” clothes. — I for- 
give Thomas Lion his debt of £3:14s. to me. — To the four children of 
Thomas Lion, vizt. Margaret, Marie, Thomas and James Lion, £20 equally 
divided at coming of age or marriage. — To my brother William Mason, 
20s. — To my sister Margaret Mason, of London, 40s. — To Ann Wood, 
wife of Henrie Wood, Sadler, in London, £5. —'To Martha Mitchell, wife 
of [blank] Mitchell, £3 for plate. — To Robert Hallam, sonne of Thomas 
Hallam, £3. — To Samuel, John and James Hallam, £3 a peece. — The 
Mason, Wood and Mitchell legacies are on condition that William Mason 
surrender a £20 bond of mine, whereof £10 is paid, 21s. Tho: Gates paid 
him for Barley and £5 received of M* John Mostley for my use. — To the 
six children of my !ate brother, John Hallam as to Marie Hallam, Hannah, 
Sarah, Martha Hallam, Thomas and John Hallam, £20 equally divided, 
at coming of age or marriage. — To William Hansley, sonne of John Hans- 
ley, minister of God’s word at Pagellsham, £20, but if he die before 21 then 
to his next younger brother. — I forgive M* John Hansley his debts to me. 
— To Martha or Marie Hansley, wife of Mr. John Hansley, £5. — Sole 
Executrix Marie Westroppe, of Dengie, county Essex, late wife of John 
Westroppe, of Southminster, county aforesaid. — To John Westroppe, son 
of Marie Westroppe, two books, vizt. Mr. Baxter’s St* [Saints] Rest and 
the Historie of the Turks. — Overseers: friends Robert Fellgate and John 
Goulding, both of Burnham, county Essex, to whom 20s. a peece. Wit- 
nesses: John Goulding, Daniel Stace. The will proved at London, 8 Sep- 
tember 1657, by the executrix named. 

—Prerogative Court of Canterbury 362 Ruthen. 


The Hallams were a family in trade who had notable connection with Virginia. 
Robert Hallam (brother of John Hallam, Citizen and Poulterer, of London, and 
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William Hallam of Burnham, Essex, Salter, whose wills are noted above) came to 
Virginia in August 1620 and in 1636 had patent for lands in Henrico County. Robert 
Hallam (whose name also appears as Hollam) died prior to 1638 leaving wife Ann, 
son Robert Hallam, Jr., and daughters Sarah (who married first, Samuel Woodward; 
second, John Sturdivant) and Ann (who married John Gundrey). Ann (the widow 
of Robert Hallam) married Daniel Llewellyn (or Lluellin) of Charles City County, 
Virginia (who was of Chelmsford, Essex, England), who died in 1663. The life of 
the Hallams in England, during 1655-7 is interestingly related in letters recorded in 
the Charles City County record book 1655-1665, addressed to Daniel Llewylyn by 
Hallam relatives in England (see William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume 
VII (pages 237-257). For notes on the Hallams and Llewellyns in Virginia, see Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume V, page 212, and Volume XIII, 
pages 53-55; William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Volume XXIV, pages 128 
and 205). 
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GENEALOGY 


THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WILLIAM CLAIBORNE 
OF VIRGINIA 


by TorrENCE 


PART I 


A Critical Study of the Traditionally Stated English Origin* 


In Jury 1925, the late Doctor William G. Stanard, reviewing the notable 
work Alumni Cantabrigienses,' stated that the claim (of many years stand- 
ing) that William Claiborne, first of the family in Virginia, was identical 
with William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleborne, of Cle- 
burne Hall, Westmoreland, England, “will need proof.” Doctor Stanard’s 
statement was due to facts disclosed by the records of the University of 
Cambridge and published in the work he was reviewing. Alumni Canta- 
brigienses . . . states that “William Cleborne . . . S[on] of Edmund, late 
of Cleburne, Westmoreland . . . [was] Ord[{ained] deacon Peterb[orough] ) 
Dec. 18; priest Dec. 19, 1614; Preb[endary] of Ripon, Yorks[hire], 1616-60; 
V{icar] of Nidd 1617.”? This statement of Doctor Stanard’s was a direct 
and openly frank challenge of the claim made and published in all accounts 
of the family which had appeared up to that time, that William Claiborne 
of Virginia was son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleborne. It was 
even a challenge of the claim made by Doctor Stanard himself in his own 


*In presenting the results of an investigation of records, both in this country and abroad, which 
has proved successful in locating the family connection and historic background in England of 
William Claiborne (1600-circa 1677/8) first of his family in Virginia (a most distinguished 
colonial official and representative of London mercantile interests in the colony from his arrival 
there in 1621 until his death about 1677/8), we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Mrs. 
Charles S. Pillsbury of Wayzata, Minnesota, and “Cismont Manor,” » Aaa County, Virginia. 
Mrs. Pillsbury (who is a descendant of William Claiborne) not only generously and solely pro- 
vided the means for ing through the investigation, but also graciously consented to the publi- 
cation of the data, thus brought 20 light, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. By 


this simple record of fact in regard to the provision of means for the investigation of Claiborne 
family history and the publication of its results in this magazine we most gratefully acknowledge 
Mrs. Pillsbury’s marked contribution to Virginia genealogy and history. — Editor. 
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account of the family which he had compiled and published in the Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Volume I, No. 3 (January 1894), 
pages 313-324, and No. 4 (April 1894), pages 436-440; and of his repetition 
of the claim in his Some Emigrants to Virginia (first edition published in 
1911; and a second, revised edition, published in 1915).° 

From 1925, when Doctor Stanard declared that this claim “will need 
proof,” up to 1944 nothing of a serious nature appears to have been done 
to produce the proof which he had reasonably called for. Then in 1944 
the claim again having been prominently brought forward, the editor of 
this magazine started an investigation of original source materials in order 
to establish 

(1) how, and with whom the claim originated that William Claiborne, of Virginia, 
was identical with William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleborne, of 
Cleburne Hall, Westmoreland, England; 

(2) to establish by evidence from original record sources, both in this country and 


England, the true family origin of William Claiborme;-of-Virginia. 


In pursuit of this matter there was first made a thorough investigation 
of certain files of Claiborne family correspondence and other papers which 
are in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society. Through this part 
of the investigation, which was ably carried out by Miss Ellen B. Wool- 
dridge, of the Society’s staff, two letters were discovered whose contents 
proved most significant in relation to our first objective. These letters were 
written in May and August, 1852, by Sebastian F. Streeter, of Baltimore; 
the first to Conway Robinson, the second to Herbert A. Claiborne, both 
of Richmond. These letters certainly place the beginning of research for 
William Claiborne’s English origin with Sebastian F. Streeter, of Baltimore. 
Mr. Streeter’s interest in William Claiborne‘s family background was the 
result of his study of Claiborne’s celebrated conflict with the authorities of 
the province of Maryland over the possession of the Isle of Kent, in Chesa- 
peake Bay, on which he had established a trading post in 1631 before the 
charter for Maryland had been issued to Lord Baltimore. ‘This trading post 
on the Isle of Kent had been established by Claiborne, under authority of 
license granted him, for a company of London merchants, called “Cloberry 
and Company” in which Claiborne appears to have held stock.* 

In his letter to Conway Robinson (dated May 27, 1852), Mr. Streeter 
asks Mr. Robinson to tell Herbert A. Claiborne that he would soon com- 
municate to him information of interest in regard to the English connec- 
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tion of William Claiborne. Then, in his letter to Herbert A. Claiborne 
(dated August 23, 1852.) Mr. Streeter, having obtained from England copies 
of the “Pedigree of Clyborne From the Visitations of Yorkshire in 1530, 
1584 & 1612” and of “The Visitation of Cumberland in 1615” wrote that 

“According to it [i.e., the Visitation record] William, the second son of Edmund 
[Cleyborne] was most probably the emigrant to Virginia.” 


Mr. Streeter offered no reasons whatsoever for using the term “was most 
probably” in his attempted identification of English family connection for 
William Claiborne, of Virginia; and we have reason to believe that he never 
extended this attempted identification beyond this “was most probably.” 
There is also evidence that Mr. Streeter never reached any positive con- 
clusion in regard to the matter.® 

Herbert A. Claiborne, of Richmond, to whom Mr. Streeter wrote the 
letter containing this information simply copied the letter verbatim into a 
small book in which he kept various memoranda in regard to his family, 
without making any comment as to whether he personally endorsed Mr. 
Streeter’s proffered identification of the origin of William Claiborne.’ 

Whatever may have been thought in regard to this matter by the Vir- 
ginia Claibornes during the next twenty-six years (1852-1878) we have 
not been able to discover, either from correspondence that remains or from 
any remaining memoranda in regard to matters of ancestry. However, we 
do have evidence, from a note in the family memoranda kept by Herbert 
A. Claiborne, that “C. ]. Cleborne, M.D., Medical Inspector U.S.N. Naval 
Hospital N. H. visited Richmond Jany. 29, 1878 and furnished the above 
to Herbert A. Claiborne.”* The data here referred to as having been fur- 
nished by Doctor C. J. Cleborne to Herbert A. Claiborne, in January, 1878, 
consisted of certain items in regard to inscriptions on tablets at Cleburne 
Hall, Westmoreland, England, and an excerpt of a record from the “Dooms- 
day Book” which had been sent to Doctor Cleborne “in the year 1871.” 
There is absolutely no reference whatsoever to William Claiborne, of Vir- 
ginia, or to his parentage in Herbert A. Claiborne’s memoranda of items 
given to him in January, 1878, by Doctor C. J. Cleborne.® 

There is every evidence, however, that Doctor C. J. Cleborne was the 
person who first made positive statement that William Claiborne, of Vir- 
ginia, was identical with William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) 
Cleborne, of Cleburne Hall, Westmoreland, and that, certainly from the 
time of Doctor Cleborne’s visit to Herbert A. Claiborne, in Richmond, Jan- 
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uary, 1878, this identification was fully accepted by the Virginia Claibornes 
and henceforth written into their family record. We would note carefully 
here, at this point, that Doctor William G. Stanard, in his review, in July 
1925, of Alumni Cantabrigienses says: 


“Dr. C. J. Cleborne of the U. S. Navy, a life long student of the family history 
stated that William Claiborne . . . who came to Virginia as a surveyor in 1621, and 
was long a man of prominence, was son of Edmund, of Cleburne . . . As the matter 
stands [i.e., since the publication of Alumni Cantabrigienses] Dr. Cleborne’s account 
will need proof.”!® 


From this reference by Doctor Stanard to Doctor Cleborne as having 
been the person who stated that “William Claiborne . . . who came to Vir- 
ginia. .. in 1621 . . . was son of Edmund [Cleborne] of Cleburne . . . ,” 
we may feel confident that the pedigree of the English Claibornes as given 
by Doctor Stanard in his genealogy of the Claiborne family published in 
Volume I, Nos. 3 and 4 (January and April, 1894) of this Magazine (re- 
ferred to earlier in this article) rested on the statements made by Doctor 
C. J. Cleborne, and were derived by Doctor Stanard from pedigrees origin- 
ally supplied by Doctor Cleborne. 

In the collections of the Virginia Historical Society are two elaborate 
charts of the Claiborne family prepared by Doctor C. J. Cleborne giving 
the English line in identical form as given by Doctor Stanard in his Clai- 
borne genealogy to which we have referred. These charts were presented 
to the Society, in 1922, by Mrs. H. W. B. Glover, then of Richmond, a 
daughter of the late Doctor C. J. Cleborne."" A minute examination of these 
charts as prepared by Doctor Cleborne has absolutely failed to disclose a 
single reference to record authority for the statement made by him in which 
he identifies William Claiborne, of Virginia, as son of Edmund and Grace 
(Bellingham) Cleborne, of Cleburne Hall, Westmoreland. When Doctor 
Stanard wrote in 1925 that this statement of identification by Doctor C. J. 
Cleborne “will need proof,” he did so with Doctor Cleborne’s self-prepared 
Claiborne charts directly in his possession as secretary and librarian of the 
Virginia Historical Society, to which institution the said charts had been 
given in 1922. It should be borne in mind that Doctor C. J. Cleborne’s 
interest in Claiborne family history was of long standing, for we have posi- 
tive evidence that he was gathering data in regard to the family history as 
early as 1871; and that he was communicating data in regard to the family 
history in England, to Herbert A. Claiborne, in January, 1878. Doctor 
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Stanard, who had every advantage of knowing the story, wrote, in 1925, 
that Doctor C. J. Cleborne was a “lifelong student of the family history.”” 

In view of the ascertained facts in regard to Doctor C. J. Cleborne’s in- 
terest in the Claiborne family history, and his visit in January, 1878, to 
Herbert A. Claiborne, in Richmond, we believe that it was from Doctor 
Cleborne’s conclusions (whether correct or incorrect they may have been) 
that the gifted writer John Esten Cooke derived the material relating to the 
English Claibornes and the then assumed English connection of William 
Claiborne, of Virginia, which he incorporated in his vividly told story of 
“Clayborne, the Rebel,” published in the Magazine of American History, 
Volume 10, No. 2, August 1883; pages 83-100." 

Following, at intervals of some years, John Esten Cooke’s “Clayborne, 
the Rebel,” other extensive accounts of the Claiborne family which have 
been published (likewise assuming that William Claiborne of Virginia was 
identical with William, son of Edmund and Grace [Bellingham] Cleborne, 
of Cleburne Hall) are: (1) Doctor Stanard’s genealogy of the Claiborne 
family published in 1894, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, Volume I; (2) O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees; (3) John Herbert Claiborne, 
M.D., William Claiborne of Virginia."* 

Finally, in 1925 appeared Doctor Stanard’s review of Alumni Canta- 
brigienses, and his frank admission that the long accepted statement identi- 
fying William Claiborne, of Virginia, with William, son of Edmund and 
Grace (Pellingham) Cleborne, of Cleburne Hall, set forth by Doctor C. J. 
Cleborne, and repeated in every Claiborne genealogy and every historical 
account of William Claiborne since, “will need proof.” As frankly as Doc- 
tor Stanard challenged the claim, calling for proof to substantiate it, as 
frankly we now admit that there is no evidence that can be brought to sub- 
stantiate the claim. The facts given in Alumni Cantabrigienses in regard 
to William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleborne, of Cleburne 
Hall, Westmoreland, resting on authentic records of the University of 
Cambridge are incontrovertible; so William Claiborne, of Virginia, could 
not possibly be identical with him. That claim must be abandoned. 

But, we are not left in the dark as to the English ancestry of William 
Claiborne, of Virginia. English testamentary records, marriage licenses, 
parish registers, the records of the Drapers Company in London, the record 
(also to be found in Alumni Cantabrigienses) of a certain “William Clay- 
bourne . . . son of Thomas, of Crayford, Kent,” as well as other record 
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sources in England, afford items which, supplemented by items appearing 
in documents in the Archives of Maryland (Proceedings of the Council; 
Judicial and Testamentary Business; and Court Series) and in the papers 
in “Claiborne vs. Clobery, et als. in the High Court of Admiralty,” pub- 
lished in the Maryland Historical Magazine, prove the English connection 
of William Claiborne, of Virginia, and his marriage to Elizabeth Butler 
(or Boteler). All of the sources of record employed in proving the correct 
English connection of William Claiborne and his marriage to Elizabeth 
Butler (or Boteler) will be given in the second section of this article which 
will appear in the October number of this Magazine. 

The search in English sources which has been successful in proving the 
English connection of William Claiborne, of Virginia, and his marriage to 
Elizabeth Butler, has been exclusively the work of T. Woodward Knight, of 
Buckhurst Hill, Essex, England. To Mr. Woodward Knight’s scholarly 
and comprehensive knowledge of English historical and genealogical source 
material; his painstaking scrutiny of records, his patience in detailed work, 
his ability to successfully estimate the evidential value of even the least 
item of record and his meticulous noting of these items, with appraisal of 
their value for the case in hand, we owe the results which prove the par- 
entage, the notable historical background of his family connection, and 
the marriage of William Claiborne of Virginia. 

The careful sifting of statements in regard to the English connection of 
William Claiborne, of Virginia, and his marriage, left only the following 
authentic items from which to proceed with research in order to establish 
the second objective of this investigation: 


(1) The reference by Governor, Sir John Harvey, of Virginia, in a letter to Lord 
Dorchester, dated May 29, 1630, from which it appears that William Claiborne was 
then in England . . . “you may hear of the said Clabourne at his brothers wttout Lud- 
gate a Stocking seller...” (Public Record Office, London, C.O. 1/5, page 93; 
quoted by Philip Alexander Bruce in Social Life in Virginia in the Seventeenth 
Century, published in 1907, pages 87-88. A copy of the letter of Governor Sir John 
Harvey to Lord Dorchester, May 29, 1630, is in McDonald Papers, Miscellaneous, 
1627-1640, Vol. 2, page 41, in Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond. ) 

(2) (a) The statement made in January 1638/9, appearing in the papers of the 
case of “Claiborne vs. Clobery et als, in the High Court of Admiralty” that “William 
Claiborne arrived in the aforesaid bay of Chesapeake and . . . began to take posses- 
sion of an Island called by him (Claiborne) the Iland of Kent.” (Maryland His- 
torical Magazine, Volume 26, page 394.) 
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(b) Repeated references in Archives of Maryland (Volume V, Proceedings of 
Council 1667-1687/8, pages 212, 220, 238) that William Claiborne’s personal plan- 
tation on the Isle of Kent was named (and called) “Craford” (spelled also “Cray- 
ford.” ) 


(3) (a) The letter of Governor Leonard Calvert to his brother, Lord Baltimore, 
dated April 25, 1638, in which he refers to “one Jhon Butler, Cleyborne’s brother in 
law”; and also saying: “Boteler grew more confident of proceeding in planting it 
[i.e., Palmer's Island] for his brother Cleyborne” (Fund Publication No. 28, The 
Calvert Papers Number One . . . pages 128 and 182). 

(b) A reference in the papers of the case of Claiborne vs. Clobery et als “. . . that 
William Claiborne [in transporting goods from the trading post on the Isle of Kent] 
did consigne and order [them] to be delivered unto his brother in law Thomas Butler 
. . . [and others] dwelling in London . . . ” (Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume 
26, page 398). 

(c) The statement made (in giving a deposition in Maryland) by John Butler 
(signing his name thereto: “John Boteler”) that he was 39 years old [in 1640] and 
was a native of the Parish of Roxwell, County Essex, England (Archives of Maryland, 
Volume V, Proceedings of Council 1667-1687/8, pages 212 and 220). 


With the above six items as the only authentic bases for research, Mr. 
Woodward Knight has developed William Claiborne’s family connections 
in England and the family connection in England of Claiborne’s wife, Eliza- 
beth Butler Cor Boteler). 

A word in regard to the varied spelling of the name. William Claiborne, 
of Virginia, appears, from remaining records of his signature, to have in- 
variably spelled his name Claiborne; as have likewise all of his descendants. 
In the records in England, however, the name appears in a variety of forms, 
viz.: Cleyborne, Clayborne, Claybourne, Claborne (and these three forms 
sometimes used without the final e). Also the forms Cleborne, Cleburne, 
etc., appear in the earlier records. In the pedigree which follows we have 
adhered to the form of the name which was used by the party Cor by the re- 
cording clerk) in each specifically quoted instance of its use. 

No exhaustive investigation has yet been made in regard to the Clai- 
borne coat of arms. The one instance in which we have found William 
Claiborne, of Virginia, using an armorial seal is in May, 1652, when Clai- 
borne (signing his name “W: Claiborne”) with Richard Bennett, as mem- 
bers of the Parliamentary Commission for Virginia and Maryland, signed 
a pass for Colonel Francis Lovelace. William Claiborne’s seal carries the 
impression of a shield with three chevronels interlaced in base, and a chief. 
No tinctures are indicated on the impression; if such were originally indi- 
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cated the indicative marks have disappeared. This heraldic device which 
appears (without crest or motto) on William Claiborne’s seal, thus used by 
him, in May 1652, was no doubt the arms of the Westmoreland family 
which was “Argent, three chevronels interlaced in base sable, a chief of the 
last.”"> The only use of Claiborne arms in Virginia during the 17th and 
18th centuries, which has been thus far discovered, is that of the arms ap- 
pearing on the tomb of Thomas Claiborne (1647-1683), son of William 
Claiborne. The arms on this tomb consists of a shield bearing three chev- 
ronels interlaced in base, with a chief; without either crest or motto. The 
markings indicating tinctures (probably originally present) cannot now be 
seen.'° 

The extensive research that has been made in England in order to posi- 
tively identify the branch of the family to which William Claiborne, of 
Virginia, belonged, carries his line back into the County of Norfolk. As 
yet this line of Cleybornes (as the representatives appear to have spelled 
the name) has not been definitely traced to the Westmoreland family, 
though the line could no doubt be thus extended by further research should 
it be possible to yet find in existence the documentary sources necessary to 
prove the connection. 

As introductory to the detailed account of the English family to which 
William Claiborne, of Virginia, belonged (which will be published in the 
October 1948 number of this magazine), we give the following brief out- 
line of his descent. 

Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder of the Parish of St. Margaret, Borough 
of King’s Lynn, County of Norfolk, Merchant; appears as mayor of the 
Borough, Alderman and in list of Ablemen in Norfolk Muster Rolls. He 
was born probably about 1525-30; although his antecedents have not, as 
yet, been discovered he was, no doubt, of the ancient family of Westmore- 
land. His wife’s baptismal name was probably Katherine; and she was in 
some way (as yet undiscovered ) a connection of the Reveley family of King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk. Thomas Cleyborne the Elder died in 1582 leaving (among 
other children) a son: 


Thomas Cleyborne (circa 1557?-1606) of the Parish of St. Margaret, 
King’s Lynn, county of Norfolk, afterwards of Bednal Green, Parish of 
St. Dunstan, Stepney, Middlesex; and later of the parish of Crayford, county 
of Kent, Gentleman and Merchant. He married, November 1598, Sara, 
widow of Roger James, of Bednal Green, Stepney, Middlesex (who died 
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in 1596), and daughter of John Smith, of St. Saviors, Southwark, Surrey, 
She died in 1626. Among the children of Thomas and Sara (Smith-James) 
Cleyborne, was: 


William Claiborne, baptized August 10, 1600, in the parish of Crayford, 
county of Kent, England; came to the colony of Virginia 1621, as surveyor 
under appointment of the Virginia Company of London; in after years, 
Treasurer and Secretary of the colony and member of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil. William Claiborne died about 1678. Engaged in trade as a member 
of the London firm of “Clobery and Company.” William Claiborne estab- 
lished a trading post on an island in Chesapeake Bay, of the establishment 
of which a record says: “William Claiborne arrived in the aforesaid bay of 
Chesapeake . . . began to take possession of an Island called by him the Iland 
of Kent.” (Maryland Historical Magazine, Volume 26, page 394). Thus 
we find William Claiborne giving to the island the name of ‘Kent,” the 
county in England of his nativity; while we find repeated reference in the 
Archives of Maryland to Claiborne’s personal plantation on the island, as 
“Crayford”; which was the name of the parish in county Kent, England, in 
which William Claiborne appears to have been born and baptized. 

William Claiborne (1600-circa 1678) of the parish of Crayford, county 
Kent, England; of Crayford, on the Isle of Kent, Chesapeake Bay, and of 
New Kent, Virginia, married (before 1638; probably circa 1635.) Elizabeth 
Butler Cor Boteler), sister of Captain John Boteler (also Butler), of Kent 
Island, Maryland (who was a native of the parish of Roxwell, county Essex, 
England), and of Thomas Butler, of London. Mrs. Elizabeth Butler (also 
Boteler) Claiborne and her brothers, Captain John Boteler and Thomas 
Butler, were children of John Boteler, of Littell Burch Hall, sometimes of 
Newlands Hall, parish of Roxwell, county Essex, England, and Jane Elliott, 
his wife. 


Authorities: Borough records of King’s Lynn, county Norfolk, England; History 
of the County of Norfolk, by Blomefield; Chancery Proceedings in Public Record 
Office, London; the will of Thomas Cleyborne, the Elder of St. Margaret's, King’s 
Lynn, Norfolk (dated December 1, 1581; proved May 21, 1582), in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury; registers of the parish of Stepney, Middlesex, England, and 
of parish of Crayford, county Kent; administrations of Thomas Clayborne (the 
younger), 1607, and his widow Mrs. Sara Cleyborne, 1626, in the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury; registers of parish of Roxwell, county Essex, Visitations of Essex, 
Archives of Maryland, and Maryland Historical Magazine. (These references will be 
set forth in detail in the second part of this article in the October 1948 number of 
this Magazine. ) 
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NOTES 


IThis review appeared in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Volume XXXIII, No. 2, 
April 1925, pages 216-220. 

The full title of the work reviewed is: Alumni Cantabrigienses. A Biographical List of all 
Known Students, Graduates and holders of office at the University of Cambridge from the earliest 
times to 1890. Compiled by John Venn, Sc.D.; F.R.S.; F.S.A.; President of Gonville and Caius 
College and John Venn, M. A., Gelby Lecturer on the History of Economics and Agriculture, 
Cambridge, At the University Press. (1) Part I from the earliest time to 1751, Vol. I, Abbas- 
Cutts (published 1922); (2) Part I, Vol. II, Dubbs-Juxton (published 1922); (3) Part I, Vol. 
III, Kyrle-Ryves (published 1924). 

In his review Doctor Stanard wrote: “William Cleburne, admitted scholar at Sidney, Jan. 
1600-1, son of Edmund Cleburne, of Cleburne, Westmoreland, will prove a puzzle to many 
Americans. Alumni Cantabrigienses states that he was B.A. 1604-5, M.A. 1608, B.D. from St. 
John’s 1615, incorporated at Oxford 1611, admitted to the Middle Temple, June 11, 1605, or- 
dained deacon (Peterborough) Dec. 1608 [sic. Dec. 18], priest Dec. 19, 1614, Prebendary of 
Ripon, 1616-1660. Dr. C. J. Cleborne, of the U. S. Navy, a life long student of the family his- 
tory stated that William Claiborne (born according to the Va. Census of 1624-5 in 1587) who 
came to Virginia as a surveyor in 1621, and was long a man of prominence, was son of Edmund, 
of Cleburne, which would make him identical with the Cambridge man. But there is no refer- 
ence anywhere to the Virginian being in [Holy] Orders and he certainly could not have been 
Prebendary of Ripon 1616-60. Possibly Alumni Cantabrigienses has confused two men. It would 
be worth while to look up the Prebendary’s will. As the matter stands Dr. Cleborne’s account 
will need proof.” 

The statement in the above that “William Claiborne (born according to the Va. Census of 
1624-5 in 1587) .. .” is incorrect. The reference “Va. Census of 1624-5” is to the “Musters of 
the Inhabitants in Virginia 1624/5” published in Hotten, Emigrants . . . , pages 201-265; and 
a minute examination of this pat Census fails to disclose a single reference to the name of 
William Claiborne, of Virginia. There are only three references in Hotten, Emigrants . . . to 
William Claiborne, which show him: (1) as owning 250 acres at Archer’s Hope; (2) 500 acres 
at Blunt Point and (3) 150 acres at Elizabeth City; all in 1626 CHotten, Emigrants . . . , pages 
271, 272 and 274). 

Doctor Stanard’s statement that “Possibly Alumni Cantabrigienses has confused two men” does 
not hold in regard to William Claiborne, of Virginia, as research has now proved that he was 
not identical with William Cleborne, son of Edmund Cleborne, of Cleburne, Westmoreland. 


2The record in Alumni Cantabrigienses . . . Part I . . . Vol. I, Abbas-Cutts, page 353, column 
1, reads as follows: “Cleborne, William, Adm. Scholer at Sidney, Jan. 1600-1. S{on] of Edmund, 
late of Cleburne, Westmoreland. B.A. 1604-5; M.r. 1608; B.D. from St. John’s, 1615. Incor- 
ge at Oxford, 1611. Adm. at the Middle Temple, June 11, 1605. Ord. deacon (Peterb.) 
. 18; priest Dec. 19, 1614. Preb[endary] of Ripon, Yorks., 1616-60. V[icar] of Nidd 1617.” 
Alumni Oxonienses. The Members of the University of Oxford 1500-1714: Their Parentage, 
Birthplace, and year of Birth with A Record of their degrees . . . by Joseph Foster . . . Vol [I], 
Aban-Dyson; page 288, column 2, gives this William Cleburne’s record as follows: “Cleburne, 
William, B.A. from Sydney Sussex Coll. Cambridge, 1604, incorpforated] as M.A. 9 July 1611, 
of the Middle Temple 1605 (as 2nd. son of Edmond, late of Cleburne, Westmoreland, esq.) 
vicar of Nidd, Yorks. 1617. See Foster’s Index Ecclesiasticus.” 


3In 1927-8 when editing Winston of Virginia and Allied Families for Mrs. Charles S. Pills- 
bury, the editor of this present article, on advice of Doctor William G. Stanard, omitted from that 
book the English ancestry which had been accepted as the ancestry of William Claiborne, of 
Virginia, by the erroneous identification of him as son of Edmund Cleburne, of Cleburne Hall, 
Westmoreland. We unhesitatingly accepted Doctor Stanard’s statement, appearing in his review 
of Alumni Cantabrigienses, that Dr. C. J. Cleborne’s (and inferentially the statements of all who 
followed him) of this identification “will need proof” in view of the record of William, son of 
Edmund Cleborne, of Cleborne, appearing in yp wowd Cantabrigienses. See Winston of Virginia 
and Allied Families . . . Edited by Clayton Torrence... , 295. 

In William and Mary Quarterly, Second Series, Vol ra (1939), 474-5, S. H. Lee 
Washington, in an article entitled “William Claiborne: His Parentage and Pedigree” rejected 
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the traditional statement of Claiborne’s English connection; but offered no evidence towards a 
solution of the problem. 


4The Reverend Sebastian F. Streeter (1810-1864) was corr ding secretary of the Maryland 
Historical Society for some years and interested in the study of Maryland history, and accumu- 
lated a great amount of data in regard to William Claiborne’s celebrated conflict with the au- 
thorities of the province of Maryland over the possession of Kent Island in the Chesapeake Bay. 
Mr. Streeter was an ardent defender of Claiborne against the charges, first of the Maryland authori- 
ties of his time, and by Maryland and some Virginia historians of later days, that he was “the 
evil genius of Maryland” and had no authority for his attempt to maintain his possession of Kent 
Island and attach it to the colony of Virginia. Mr. Streeter did not live to complete and publish 
his study of William Claiborne; but, after his death, Stephen M. Allen wrote a paper entitled 
“William Claiborne” which was published in New England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
Vol. 27 (for year 1873) in the introductory note to which he writes “. . . I present what is in- 
tended to be some condensed but fair inferences, drawn from unpublished manuscript writings 
and notes of Sebastian Ferris Streeter, of Baltimore, upon Claiborne’s Rebellion . . . Mrs. Streeter 
has kindly permitted me to examine many of [Mr. Streeter’s] manuscripts and from the notes of 
Claiborne’s Rebellion I have written out the following thoughts and conclusions which though 
no doubt very imperfect may be of some service to investigators, till the whole work of Mr Streeter 
shall be published.” 

We do not find that Mr. Streeter’s full notes on “Claiborne’s Rebellion” (so-called) were ever 
published. In Papers Relating to the Early History of Maryland, by S. F. Streeter (Maryland 
Historical Society Fund Publications No. 9, Baltimore, January 1876), pages 218-276, there 
are references to William Claiborne and his affairs in Maryland. William Claiborne’s affair with 
Maryland is fully treated. in Matthew Page Andrews’ Tercen History of Maryland and 
History of Maryland: Province and State; J. H. Claiborne’s William Claiborne of Virginia; William 
G. Stanard’s splendid note on William Claiborne in his genealogy of the Claiborne family (Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 1). See also histories of Virginia and Maryland 
generally; and Mereness’ sketch of William Claiborne in Dictionary of American Biography, 
Vol. IV, pages 114-115. 

5The two letters written by Sebastian F. Streeter to Conway Robinson (dated Baltimore, May 
27, 1852) and to Herbert A. Claiborne (dated Baltimore, August 23, 1852.) were discovered by 
Miss Ellen B. Wooldridge, of the Society’s staff; the former in the Conway Robinson Papers, the 
latter in the Claiborne Papers; both notable collections of personal and business correspondence 
in the archives of the Virginia Historical Society. In concluding his letter to Robinson, Streeter 
sent this message to Claiborne: “Please say to H. A. Claiborne, Esq. that I think I have at last 
traced William Claiborne [i.e., Secretary William Claiborne, first of the name in Virginia] to 
his place of origin and parentage, and will in a short time send him a family tree and coat of arms 
for Ris inspection.” Then, in August 1852, followed Streeter’s letter to Claiborne. From references 
in this letter it is evident that Streeter had been in correspondence both with Herbert A. Claiborne 
and G. W. Bassett (a relation of Claiborne’s) in regard to Secretary William Claiborne’s record 
in Virginia. (Streeter’s interest in Secretary William Claiborne is specifically referred to in note*).* 

It is in Sebastian Streeter’s letter to Herbert A. Claiborne, dated Baltimore, August 23, 1852, that 
(after referring to several matters pertaining to Secretary William Claiborne’s colonial record in 
Virginia) the following passage occurs: 


*We have been unable to trace any of the letters that passed between Streeter and G. W. Bassett. Streeter 
and Claiborne had been in correspondence since 1851. In the Claiborne Papers is a letter from Streeter to Herbert 
A. Claiborne, dated March 20, 1851, in regard to their common interest in the record of William Claiborne. In 
this letter Streeter says he had ‘‘collected all the traces of him I could find, as well in the Maryland records, as 
in the Virginia records and in existing publications, with some traditions . . . His immediate origin escapes me 
[italics ours] but I can follow him well through his long career, till the time of Bacon’s Rebellion . . . I know 
he was alive in 1677, but he must have been then near 80.’’ In the Claiborne Papers is also a copy of Herbert 
A. Claiborne’s letter to Streeter, dated Richmond, March 31, 1851, in answer to Streeter’s letter. In his reply 
Claiborne gives items about William Claiborne’s services in Virginia and copies of inscriptions from the Claiborne 
tombstones at “‘Romancock”’ and “Sweet Hall,’’ King William County; he also writes: ‘‘The tombstone of the 
Wm. Claiborne (Secretary of the Colony) is however not upon that [i.e., the ‘“‘Sweet Hall] estate, but is said 
to be at an estate called Romancock . . . I have no copy of the inscription on that Tomb and believe that the 
tomb cannot now be traced or found.”? There is no reference in Claiborne’s letter to Streeter as to the origin of 
William Claiborne. If there ever was a tombstone to William Claiborne (the Secretary) on the ‘‘Romancock” 
estate it has never been discovered up to this time (1948) nor have any references to it (other than Claiborne’s 
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a “I also append what I pa will be of some interest to you( as it has been to me) the pedi- 
of your family as obtained by me after considerable trouble from Herald's Visitations in 

nd Enpland. According to it [sic], William, second son of Edmund [Cleyborne] was most probably 

1u- italics ours] the emigrant to Virginia. If so he was between thirty and forty [years old] when 

1u- he came over [i.e., at the time of his arrival in the colony in 1621] and must have lived to a 

ay. good old age for he was alive in 1677, and with his eldest son, William, was on the side of 

ri- Governor Berkeley against Bacon and his party, though too old to render active service.”** 

he The items of presumed interest which Streeter appended to his letter (as referred to above) con- 

nt sisted of two parts, viz. A “Pedigree of Cleyborne from the Visitations of Yorkshire 1530, 1584 

ish & 1612” and a pedigree of Cleyborne from “The Visitation of Cumberland, 1615.” 

ed In the Visitation of Yorkshire, as given in his letter by Streeter, occurs this passage: 

a “EDMUND CLEYBORNE = GRACE daughter of Bellingham of Westmoreland 

| 

8s 

or: THOMAS CLEYBORNE = FRANCES, dau. of WILLIAM X ROBERT.” 

of Eldest son, aged 5 in 1585; Sir Richard Lowther 

“ now living in 1612 of Lowther Hall, Knt. 


The above is quoted verbatim from the chart which Streeter appended to his letter to Herbert 
er A. Claiborne, dated August 23, 1852; the “X” marked beside the name of William being Streeter’s 


nd method of calling Mr. Claiborne’s particular attention to the William who in the body of his letter 
ry he refers to as “William, second son of Edmund, was most probably the emigrant to Virginia.” t 
nd reference in his letter to Streeter, above) been found. However, in his letter to Streeter, March 31, 1851, Herbert 
m A. Claiborne sends a copy of the inscription from the tomb of “Lt. Col. Thomas Clayborne, son of Col. Wm. 
om Clayborne,’’ (which Thomas died October 7, 1683, age 36 years, 1 month and 21 days), the said tomb being 
then on the ‘“‘Romancock’”’ estate. (Note: This tomb of Lt. Col. Thomas Claiborne was removed from ‘‘Roman- 
nd cock’? to Richmond and placed in Hollywood Cemetery many years ago. Editor.) 
ry In an effort to find more letters that passed between Sebastian F. Streeter and Herbert A. Claiborne, we ad- 


dressed, in September 1947, an inquiry to the Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, of which Streeter was Re- 
cording Secretary, 1844-1864. James W. Foster, Esq., Director of that Society, replied that the only papers of 
Streeter’s in possession of the Society are manuscripts of three historical studies made by him (two of which 
have been published), and a number of letters addressed to him as Secretary of the Society; and that no letters 
from Herbert A. Claiborne and G. W. Bassett are among these. Mr. Foster also wrote that ‘‘We have exhausted 
all ordinary clues without finding that Sebastian Streeter’s papers [other than the few referred to above] are extant.” 


ay 
by 
he 
ce 
- **It is on the basis of the now known to be incorrect assumption that William Claiborne, of Virginia, was 
identical with ‘‘William, second son of Edmund Cleyborne,’’ that it has been repeatedly stated that William Clai- 
ist borne, of Virginia, was “born about 1587.’’ It was this mistaken identification of his origin that led Streeter to 
to write that Claiborne “‘was between thirty and forty years old when he came over.’’ A man between 30 and 40 
ns years old in 1621 (the date of Claiborne’s arrival in Virginia) would have been born between 1581 and 1591. The 
- approximate ‘‘born about 1587’? was just an arbitrary compromise (made by early students of William Claiborne’s 
record) in attempting to give a date for his birth. 
1€ There is evidence that William Claiborne was living as late as March 1677, when (referring to himself as now 
rd in “old age”) he made petition to King Charles II relative to having been deprived of his Kent Island property 
years before. (Calendar of State Papers. Colonial. America and West Indies, 1677-1680, Item No. 86.) 

The loyalty of William Claiborne and his sons to Governor Berkeley during the troubled times of Bacon’s Re- 
| in bi og is a well established fact in Virginia history (see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 

ol. V, page 67). 


t“The Visitations of Yorkshire 1530, 1584 & 1612”? containing the pedigree of Cleyborne, to which Streeter 
refers (and which he no doubt obtained from the College of Arms, London) have been published in Foster’s 
Visitations of Yorkshire, in which work the pedigree of ‘‘Cleburne of Killerby’’ appears on page 255. 

“The Visitation of Cumberland 1615,” containing the pedigree of Cleyborne (spelled Clyborne) to which 
Streeter refers (and which he no doubt also obtained from the College of Arms, London) has been published 
as Harleian Society Publications: Visitations, Vol. VII, Visitations of Cumberland 1615 . . . (London, 1872) in 
which work the pedigree of Clyborne appears on page 29. 


tAppearing in the pedigree sent by Streeter to Claiborne, is a rough drawing of a coat of arms which heraldically 
described is: Quarterly. 1 and 4, Argent, 3 chevrons embraced and a chief sable [for] Cleborne. 2 and 3. Argent, 
a saltier engrailed vert. [for] Kirkbride. No crest or motto appear on the drawing. The Kirkbride shield here 
introduced is due to the marriage of Robert Clyborne of Westmoreland, to Emma Kirkbride, of Northumberland. 
Robert and Emma (Kirkbride) Clyborne being the great grandparents of Edmund Cleyborne who married Grace 
Bellingham, whose second son William, writes Streeter, “‘was most probably the emigrant to Virginia.’’ The 
same coat of arms is described at the head of the pedigree of ‘‘Cleburn of Killerby Yorkshire’ given on page 
255 Of Foster’s Visitation of Yorkshire, while the description of arms given at head of the ‘‘Clyborne”’ pedigree 
in the Visitation of Cumberland, 1615 (Harleian Society Publications: Visitations Vol. VII, Visitation of Cum- 


5 


Beas! 


| 


berland 1615, page 29) is identical, except that it carries “over all a mullet for difference.” 
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It is in this letter of Sebastian F. Streeter to Herbert A. Claiborne, dated August 23, 1852, 
that we find the earliest record of attempt to identify the English origin of William Claiborne, 
first of his name in Virginia. That Streeter never seemed to extend his attempted identication 
beyond his statement in the body of his letter that “William, second son of Edmund, was most 
probably [italics ours] the emi t to Virginia,” we have discussed in note6 (which see). That 
this “was most probably” finally, many years later, came to be stated as a positive fact by Doctor 
C. J. Cleborn, we have stated in the text of this article (see also note®). 

From the evidence of records, now at hand, which will be given in detail in Part II of this 
article, which will appear in the October 1948 number of this magazine, we know that Sebastian 
Streeter was incorrect in his statement of what he thought “most probably” the family origin 
in England of William Claiborne, of Virginia; and we know that Doctor C. J. Cleborn was in- 
correct in assuming as a fact that William Claiborne, of Virginia, was identical with “William, 
second son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleyborne.” 


6It is evident that Stephen M. Allen in examining Sebastian F. Streeter’s papers, when pre- 
paring his article “William Claiborne” (which was published in New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register; see note* ante), did not find that Mr. Streeter ever stated positively that 
William Claiborne, of Virginia, was identical with William Cleborne, son of Edmund Cleborne, 
of Cleburne, Westmoreland, England. Mr. Allen says, “The fact of his [i.e., William Claiborne’s] 
receiving the appointment [i.e., as surveyor for Virginia in 1621] is prima facie evidence of his 
good reputation and social position, though we cannot discover to what family he belonged [italics 
ours]. Two families in England — Cleburne in Yorkshire and Cliburne in Westmoreland, bear 
the same arms, and we infer are of the same stock. His [i.e., William Claiborne’s] own signature 
is invariably spelled Claiborne . . .” The editor of this present paper is convinced that Mr. Streeter 
never went beyond his “most probably” in his attempt to identify William Claiborne, of Virginia, 
as William, son of Edmund Cleborne, of Cleburne, Westmoreland. Mr. Allen’s statement, 
quoted above, is to us conclusive evidence that he found absolutely nothing in Streeter’s papers to 
positively identify William Claiborne’s origin. 


7Herbert Augustine Claiborne (born July 11, 1819; died February 5, 1902), of Richmond, 
to whom Sebastian F. Streeter addressed his letter of August 23, 1852, made many notes relative 
to the early members of the Claiborne family in Virginia, particularly in regard to his own line 
of descent. These notes were made by Mr. Claiborne on the ‘lank leaves in the back of an ancient 
manuscript book, the front part of which had been used by William Black (circa 1720-1785) 
for recording a diary-journal kept by him while he was acting as secretary to the Virginia Com- 
mission to treat with the Six Nations in 1744. This manuscript book (containing the William 
Black diary-journal and the family data added many years later by Mr. Claiborne) is now in the 
collections of the Virginia Historical Society. The book descended to Mr. Claiborne (who was 
maternally descended from William Black), who put its remaining blank pages to the splendid 
use of recording data in regard to the Claiborne and other families from whom he descended. 

Mr. Claiborne copied verbatim into this book that part of Mr. Streeter’s letter of August 23, 
1852, which specifically referred to what Streeter then thought was “most probably” the English 
connection of William Claiborne, of Virginia; together with the tabulated pedigrees from the 
Visitations of Yorkshire and Cumberland. Mr. Claiborne made no comment as to what he 
thought about the probable connection suggested by Mr. Streeter. 


8We believe (on best of circumstantial evidence) that it was Doctor C. J. Cleborne who finally 
brought about the acceptance by the Virginia Claibornes of the incorrect (as we now know it 
to have been) identification of William Claiborne, of Virginia, with William Cleborne second 
son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleborne, of Cliburne Hall, Westmoreland. Further- 
more, we believe (see note?) that it was from Doctor C. J. Cleborne’s store of information 
in regard to the Westmoreland Claibornes that John Esten Cooke derived matter used by him 
in writing his article “Clayborne the Rebel,” in 1883. And yet furthermore, we believe that it 
was through Doctor C. J. Cleborne that the editors of John O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees obtained the 
material used in compiling the Cleborne and Claiborne pedigrees which appear in that work. Un- 
fortunately out of the many papers which Doctor C. J. Cleborne must have collected during the 
many years of his study of the history and genealogy of the Clebornes of Westmoreland the only 
now (1948) known remaining ones are the two family charts, compiled by him, which are in the 
Virginia Historical Society, the gift of his daughter, Mrs. H. W. B. Glover, in 1922 (see note!!). 
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9The items referred to by Herbert A. Claiborne as “furnished” him in January 1878 by Doctor 
C. J. Cleborne were: (1) “Copy of Inscription over Entrance to Cleburne Hall near Cliborn 
Station 7 miles from Penrith County of Westmoreland England 1594.” This is made up of a 
quartered armorial shield: first and fourth quarterings obviously the shield of the Westmoreland 
Claibornes; the second and third quarterings obviously the shield of the Kirkbride family arms. 
The initial “R” ap to the left and the initial “C” to the right of the rough drawing made by 
Mr. Claiborne. The inscri tion under the arms reads: “Richard Clebur’ Thus They Did Me 
Cawle Which in My Time Builded This Haule.” (2) “Translation of an Extract from the Dooms- 
day Book in London, Westminster Chapter House furnished by Sir Heavy James, Master of 
Ordnance to Dr Christopher J. Cleborne of U.S.N. in the year 1871. Date of Book 1086.” This 
item refers to certain lands held by one Robert in Cliborne. Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne copied 
these items into the manuscript book (described in note?) in which he kept record of family 
data. In copying these items into the book the only comment he made was that “C. J. Cleborne, 
M.D.... vcted Richmond Jany. 29, 1878 and furnished the above to Herbert A. Claiborne.” 

We note here, with interest, that the items given above, which Doctor C. J. Cleborne furnished 
to Herbert A. Claiborne, in January 1878, appear as illustrations in John Esten Cooke’s article 
“Clayborne the Rebel” in Magazine of American History, Volume X, No. 2 gg me 1883), 
at pages 85 and 86. From this fact we think that it is unquestionable that John Esten Cooke 
obtained much of the information in regard to the English Clebornes, of Cliburne, Westmoreland, 
which he used (with imaginative embellishment) in his article “Clayborne the Rebel,” August 
1883, from Doctor C. J. Cleborne’s collection of data, most probably receiving the information 
through Herbert A. Claiborne, of Richmond. John Esten Cooke does not anywhere in his article, 
“Clayborne the Rebel,” cite authorities for his statements or refer by name to anyone from whom 
he derived his information. Cooke’s only reference to “sources” appears in the text of his article 
(on page 90) when he writes: “These details, taken from unpublished records, to which access 
is difficult, will serve to show the position occupied by William Clayborne . . .” 


10See note! for full account of this passage as it appears in Doctor Stanard’s review of Alumni 


Cantabrigienses. 


11Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXI (January 1923 number), page viii, 
reporting gifts made to the Society in 1922 states that “Mrs. H. W. B. Glover has deposited with 
the Society a large chart [sic there are two of these charts in the Society’s collections] of the Clai- 
borne family prepared by the late C. J. Cleborn, U.S.N.” These charts are very carefully pre- 
served by the Society. Unfortunately no other papers from Doctor C. J. Cleborn’s collection of 
family data are in the Society’s files. 


12Dr. Christopher John Cleborne (1838-1909), who ap so prominently as an early investi- 
gator of the family history, belonged to the Irish ona ae the family, known as the “Bally 
culiatan Branch,” which traces descent from one William Cleburne, son of Thomas Cleburne 
(1580-1640) and his wife, Frances Lowther, of Cleburne Hall, Westmoreland, England. (In 
passing, it may be well to state that General Patrick Ronayne Cleburne [1828-1864], Confeder- 
ate States Army, was also a member of this branch of the family, and was a first cousin of Dr. 
C. J. Cleborne [1838-1864]). The Cleborne (so spelled) pedigree from earliest times down 
through the late generations of the “Ballycullatan Branch” of the family is given in John O’Hart’s 
Irish Pedigrees . . . 4th Edition . . . published in 1887-1888 by Duffy & Son, Dublin, Ireland, 
Volume 2, pages 100-118 (copy in Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.), with additions of 
pedigrees of the Ciaibornes in Virginia. (See note!* for comment on O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees.) 

Doctor Christopher James Cleborne (son of Christopher James and Jane [Reily] Cleborne) 
was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, December 16, 1838; came to the United States of America; 
graduated University of Pennsylvania 1860; appointed from Pennsylvania, Assistant Surgeon, 
U.S.N., May 1861; passed Assistant Surgeon, Or rober 26, 1863; Surgeon, November 24, 1863; 


Medical Inspector, January 7, 1878; Medical Director, September 18, 1887; retired with rank 
of Rear Admiral, November 10, 1899; Director Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Virginia (1888-1891 
and 1894-1899), of Chelsea, Massachusetts (1891-1894), and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Janu- 
ary-November 1899), Hospitals. (See Who Was Who in America, 1897-1942). Doctor C. J. 
Cleborne died in 1909. 

We think, from all the circumstances involved, that Doctor C. J. Cleborne (1838-1909), whom 
Stanard calls “a life-long student of the family history,” was responsible for the extensive account 
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of the Cleburne-Claiborne families in John O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees (beginning with the 4th 
Edition and continued in all subsequent editions ). 


13That John Esten Cooke’s article, “Clayborne, the Rebel,” early became the accepted printed 
“authority” of the Virginia Claibornes as to the English connection of William Claiborne, of 
Virginia, is evident from a letter of 1884 in the Claiborne Papers, Virginia Historical Society. 
This letter, dated “Craig Missouri, Feby. 4, 1884,” written by Thomas Nelson Claiborne to Her- 
bert A. Claiborne, of Richmond, in the next to the concluding paragraph, says: “If you wish to 
see something of our family, the Claibornes, send to the Editor of the Magazine of American 
History, care of Historical Publishing Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York, 58 cents for the August 
Number of 1883. I send you a copy of the Claiborne Court (sic) of Arms taken from it.” This 
reference is, of course, to John Esten Cooke's article to which we refer in the text above. Of 
course Herbert A. Claiborne was thoroughly familiar with Cooke’s article. For what we believe 
to have been Herbert A. Claiborne’s connection with Cooke’s article, see note. 


We would note here that Thomas Nelson Claiborne, in his letter of February 4, 1884 (above 

uoted) also made specific inquiry (which was the main purpose of the letter) about a Claiborne 
amily Bible which he remembered as having been in an upstairs room of the house on East 
Grace Street (at the corner of Sixth Street), once the home of William H. Macfarland and for- 
merly the home of Mrs. Robert Stanard. Mr. Claiborne does not describe this family Bible; he 
simply is trying to locate its whereabouts in 1884. We are unable, at this late day, to identify 
this family Bible or to trace it to its present possessor. 


1#We have already several times referred to William G. Stanard’s article on the Claiborne 
family which appeared in January and April 1894 in the Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume I, Numbers 3 and 4, pages 313-324 and 436-440. 

Certainly John Esten Cooke’s “Clayborne, the Rebel” in Magazine of America History, Volume 
10, Number 2, August 1883, pages 83-100, was the first published account in which was made 
the statement (now known to be incorrect) that William Claiborne, of Virginia, was identical 
with William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleburne. 

The next publication of this statement appears to have been in John O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees 
. . . 4th Edition . . . 2 volumes; published in 1887-1888, Duffy & Son, Dublin [Ireland]. A 
statement in this 4th Edition, Volume 2, page 110, identifies “William [Claiborne] Secretary of 
Virginia 1626-31,” as William, second son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleburne of 
Westmoreland; and in same volume, pages 92-99, are published four pedigrees of the Claibornes 
of Virginia giving descents from William Claiborne who is identified as William, son of Edmund 
and Grace (Bellingham) Claiborne; the four Virginia Claiborne pedigrees being as follows: 


“Claiborne (No. 1) of Romancock . . . ”; “Claiborne (No. 2) of Dinwiddie and Windsor . . .”; 
“Claiborne (No. 3) of Halifax County . . .” and “Claiborne (No. 4) of Missouri, Mississippi and 
Louisiana . . .” In all succeeding editions of O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees, down through the last 


edition, these same pedigrees of the Claibornes in Virginia (with the incorrect identification of 
William Claiborne of Virginia) are given. We wish to record here that we think that the whole 
of the pedigree of the English Cleburnes as given by O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees should be subjected 
to critical review and evidence of record be sought for many of its statements before they are 
further accepted as authentic. 

The interesting question arises as to how the Cleburne-Claiborne pedigrees happened to be 
oon in O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees. It seems most probable that Doctor C. J. Cleborne supplied 

"Hart with the English and Irish lines and that panto Doctor Cleborne’s interest the Virginia 
Claibornes supplied the four pedigrees of Claiborne of Virginia which we have referred to above 
as appearing in the 4th (and succeeding) Editions of this work. 

The last notable work to repeat the statement of the incorrect identification of William Clai- 
borne, of Virginia, with William, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleburne, is Doctor 
John Herbert Claiborne’s William Claiborne, of Virginia, with Some account of his Pedigree 
. . . 1917. On page XXVII Doctor Claiborne writes that “the account of the pedigree of William 
Claiborne is taken almost bodily from Irish Pedigrees by John O’Hart, fourth edition, volume 
ii... 1888.” 

In regard to Doctor John Herbert Claiborne’s statements we would simply say that, insofar as he 
follows O’Hart’s Irish Pedigrees and Doctor C. J. Cleborne’s deductions (on which he lays great 
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stress) as to the English connection of William Claiborne, of Virginia, they must now be discarded 
in the light of record evidence which proves that William Claiborne, of Virginia, was not identical 
with William iam, son of Edmund and Grace (Bellingham) Cleburne. 


15The “pass referred to was one given to Colonel Francis Lovelace May 16, 1652, by Richard 
Bennett and William Claiborne as “Commissioners on behalfe of ye Commonwealth of England 
for reduceing the Colony of Virginia to her due obedience.” Colonel Lovelace was by this pass 
itted to carry to Charles I, the King, “wheresoever he were” word of “ye reducement of 
is Colony of Virginia.” The pass was signed by “Ri: Bennett” and “W. Claiborne,” both 
attaching impressions of armorial seals to their signatures. The original of the pass is in Public 
Record Office, London, Colonial Office, General Series (C.O. 1.), Vol. 11, No. 52. This seal 
of William Claiborne’s will be illustrated in Part II of this article which will be published in the 
October 1948 number of the Magazine, in which we will discuss the subject of the Claiborne 
coat of arms. 


16The tomb of Thomas Claiborne (1647-1683), son of Secretary William Claiborne, was 
originally in an ancient graveyard on the “Romancoke” estate in King William County (formerly 
New Kent County, up to the year 1701). Some years ago this tombstone in much worn condition 
was removed from its original location, brought to Richmond and placed in the family lot of the 
late Herbert A. Claiborne (1819-1902), of Richmond, Virginia, where it still reposes. 
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NOTES 


“FOUNDERS OF VIRGINIA,” by Sm Evetyn Wrencu. — A gratifying article on 
the founders of Virginia appears in the April 1948 issue of The National Geographic 
Magazine (Volume 93: 433-462). The author, Sir Evelyn Wrench, having labored 
long and arduously to strengthen the ties which bind the segments of world popula- 
tion stemming from the British Isles, bestowes on this particular subject a peculiarly 
felicitous touch. Virginia is indeed the nexus between the narrow sea-girt realm of 
sixteenth century England and the subtle, intangible union of 260,000,000 English- 
speaking men and women scattered over the globe today. The epic is rooted in the 
visions of her founders. Sir Evelyn pays tribute to this brilliant array of adventurers 
— adventurers both in thought and deed — recreates the mood which activated their 
aspirations: Elizabeth, the haughty yet sagacious queen; Raleigh, the man of vision 
and imagination; Nicholas Ferrar, the gentle mystic; Richard Hakluyt, whose name 
spells literary fame; Sir Edwin Sandys, the true exponent of enlightenment; Cap- 
tain John Smith, the intrepid explorer; Southampton, the polished patron of letters, 
and a bevy of their colleagues in the great undertaking. To be sure, the article is essen- 
tially an appreciation, or perhaps recognition, of Virginia’s claim to preeminence in 
the drama of England’s expansion overseas. The stability of her role, though buffeted 
by the assertion of those rights she deemed her English heritage, is still attested by 
the pleasure she derives from the appellation “Old Dominion.” She was a gem in 
England’s colonial crown which rivaled the treasures of the Indies; the phrase En dat 
Virginia Quintum and later En dat Virginia quartam, possessed real meaning when 
applied beneath the royal effigy on her early seals. 

The National Geographic, with customary lavishness, has illustrated Sir Evelyn’s 
article with a series of handsome colored plates which, in the main, appear well-chosen. 
Despite the fact that several fail to conform with the general tenor of the text, the 
views of the church at Little Gidding, of Raleigh’s birthplace near East Budleigh in 
Devon, and of ivy-clad Westminster School in the heart of London, more than com- 
pensate for any inappropriate admissions. — JoHN MELVILLE JENNINGS. 


VIRGINIA CONVENTION OF 1829-30: Catlin’s Water Color Sketch and Pen 
and Ink Key — For many years George Catlin’s oil painting which pictures the mem- 
bers of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30 at the moment when the 
Convention opened in the old hall of the House of Delegates in the Capitol building 
in Richmond, has been an item of great historical interest. The painting (for the 
time being in the gallery of the Virginia Historical Society) pictures the interior of 
the historic assembly room and the faces of the 101 persons present at the time: the 
96 members, the chaplain, the clerk and the stenographer, of the Convention and 
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the two editors of the Richmond newspapers at that time. The story of the oil paint- 
ing and the vicissitudes through which it has passed, is an interesting one; though 

aa we will not relate it here. 

Preliminary to the oil painting Catlin made a water color of the scene and a pen 
and ink “Key” identifying all of the figures. For some time it has been known that 
this “Key” was still in existence though privately owned; and thus not available to 

on students. During the past year the “Key” has been acquired by the New York His- 

hic torical Society, which also owns the original water color. 

red We wish to call attention to the very interesting article: “The Last Meeting of 

ila- the Giants,” by R. W. G. Vail, Director of the New-York Historical Society, which 

rly appears in the April 1948 number of The New-York Historical Society Quarterly, in 

of which he tells the story of Catlin’s water color sketch of the Virginia Convention of 
sh- 1829-30 and of the pen and ink “Key” and of its acquisition by the New York His- 
the torical Society. Mr. Vail’s article is illustrated by plates both of the water color and 
ers the pen and ink “Key.” By the publication of Mr. Vail’s article, the New-York His- 
eir torical Society has made a notable contribution to the study of Virginia historical 
ion portraiture. 

me 

ap- “WILLIAM A. CARUTHERS AND HIS READING, 1823-1839” — Curtis Carroll 

TS, Davis, of Baltimore, has been engaged for several years on an intensive study of the 

en- life of Doctor William A. Caruthers (1802-1846) the distinguished Southern novelist 

in so well-known from his The Cavaliers of Virginia, an Historical Romance of the 
ted Old Dominion and The Knights of the Shorse-Shoe, a Traditionary Tale of the Cocked 
by Hat Gentry of the Old Dominion. In 1947 Mr. Davis contributed to this Magazine 
in (Vol. 35, July 1947) an interesting article, “Chronicler of the Cavaliers. Some Letters 
dat from and to William Alexander Caruthers, M.D. (1802-1846).” We note with in- 
en terest in Bulletin of the New York Public Library, April 1948, a further significant 

Caruther’s contribution by Mr. Davis entitled “An Early Historical Novelist Goes to 

n’s the Library: William A. Caruthers and His Reading, 1823-29.” 

en. 

the DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH, COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG — Arthur 

in Pierce Middleton, formerly Research Associate of the Institute of Early American His- 

m- tory and Lecturer at the College of William and Mary, has been appointed Director 
of the Department of Research, Colonial Williamsburg. 

en HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTH CAROLINA — The Historical Society of 

m- North Carolina held its regular Spring Meeting in Raleigh on April 17, 1948. Elected 

he to membership in the Society were Dr. Guion Griffis Johnson, Chapel Hill, and Mr. 

ng D. L. Corbitt of the State Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. The pro- 

he gram was composed of a paper by Dr. C. C. Pearson of Wake Forest College on What 

of is Wrong with Current North Carolina Research Work and History; an address by 

he Bishop Howard W. Rondthaler of the Moravian Church on Four Boundaries and a 

nd Straight Line; a paper by Dr. Charles S. Sydnor of Duke University based on his 
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forthcoming book in the History of the South series, the Development of Southern 
Sectionalism, 1819-1848. 


FOX FAMILY SOCIETY — The Annual Meeting of the Society of the Descend- 
ants of Henry Fox, Gentleman, and Anne West, his wife, of King William County, 
Virginia, will be held in the Hostess Room of the Farmer's Creamery Building, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, October 3, 1948, at 10 a.m., when « interesting program will 
be presented. Edwin J. Fox is president and Mrs. J. D. Mitchell, Secretary, of this 
Society, which for some years has been quite active in the study of the history of the 


Fox family and its connections. 


THE MOSELEY REGISTER —A means of ready reference to authentic informa- 
tion in regard to Moseley family history is available to family genealogists who will 
communicate with F, Mousley, 4014 Bleigh Avenue, Philadelphia 36, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Mousley has a most unusual collection of family data in the form of a register 
containing over a million words of copy on 20,000 persons named Moseley. He also 
keeps a Master Register on William Moseley, of Princess Anne, Virginia, and John 
Moseley, of Dorchester, Massachusetts. Entry of branches can only be made after he 
is convinced that the branch is related to the first American ancestor. 

“Moseley in Old English Parish Records,” “Moseley in Census Records,” “Moseley 
Pension Records” and many branch genealogies make an efficient cross reference to 
the Register. 

It is owing to the results of Mr. Mousley’s investigations that the true history of 
the celebrated “Moseley Portraits” during the period of 1860-1878 is known. Mr. 
Mousley’s interest in Moseley family history is an unbiased one and his efforts are 
directed towards discovering and recording facts. 


POPE’S CREEK CHURCH LOCATION: A CORRECTION — What is believed 
to be the correct location of the site of Pope’s Creek Church is shown on the map 
accompanying the second part of the article on the colonial churches of Westmore- 
land and King George Counties, but the description of the site in the first part of this 
article does not agree with the map. 

The text of this article should therefore be amended to read as follows, on page 
162, third paragraph of the April 1948 number of this magazine: 


“The site of Pope’s Creek Church lies on the south side of State Route 3, near the 
place now known as the Flat Iron, and is about midway between the entrances to the 
Wakefield National Monument and the Westmoreland State Park, four and a quarter 
miles south-southeast of the second Mattox Church site and a mile and a quarter 
south of Pope’s Creek.” — Georce Carrincton Mason. 


“SPRINGFIELD,” KING WILLIAM COUNTY, VIRGINIA — The site of this 
old homeplace is located three miles from King William Court House on the road 
to Palls P. O. There is no record of its builder or the date of construction. Only a 
part of the foundation of the original building, which was destroyed by fire August 
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1890, is contained in the present building. The first record is found on the Land 
Tax Book of 1782 where James Hill is listed as the owner of 6424 acres located 2 mi. 
S. of C. H. He with his wife (the former Mildred Clopton) and family moved from 
“Porto Bello” in York County to “Springfield.”! 

The following deed re-recorded Feby. roth, 1886,? in King William County Deed 
Book No. 3, page 270, furnishes the names of most of the owners: 


THIS DEED, Made this 29th day of August, a.v. 1883, between Edward D. 
Christian, Trustee, as herein after explained, of the first part and Lucien D. Robin- 
son, of the second part; * * * Five Hundred and Thirty Five acres of land being all 
that part of the tract known as “Spring Field,” lying north of the main road leading 
from Garlicks’ Ferry, across the county to Fraziers’ Ferry, which said tract of land is 
bounded by the lands of Ambrose White, the Dorson swamp, the lands of Warner 
Edwards, S. Brett Lipscomb, James J. Newman and others, for a particular description 
of said land, reference is hereby made to a deed from William B. Browne? Ex’or of 
William Hill, and Judith B. Hill*, to Ottoman Slaughter, now deceased, and from 
whose executors Ambrose White, purchased the above described tract, by whome 
it was sold to N. B. Hill,5 as per his deed, bearing date the 12th day of September, 
1864. In said deed from said N. B. Hill and wife, to John B. Davis, the following 
provision was also contained: It is hereby expressly understood that the said Ambrose 
White reserves as an appurtenant to the tract of land on which he now resides, and 
the balance of the tract of land known as “Spring Field,” and not herein sold and 
conveyed, the privelege of getting marl from the pits upon the land hereby conveyed, 
to an unlimited amount for the improvement of the said tracts, now owned by the 
said Ambrose White, in King William County, Virginia. Witness the following sig- 
natures and seals: E. D. Curist1an (Seal), Trustee, for Jno. B. Davis. 

This Deed was recorded on September 6, 1883 in the Clerk’s Office of the County 
Court of King William County, Virginia. Re-recorded February 10, 1886. Deed 
Book 3, Page 270. Teste: B. C. Garrett, Clerk. 

Following is a list of owners of “Springfield”: 1782, James Hill, as listed on Land 
Tax Book; 1804, James Hill by will to his son William Hill*; 1830, Deed William 
B. Browne, Exec. Est. William Hill to Ottoman Slaughter, .......... , Deed Executor Es- 
tate of Ottoman Slaughter to Ambrose White; Sept. 12, 1864, Deed Ambrose White 
to Nathaniel B. Hill; Nov. 1, 1864, Deed Nathaniel B. Hill and Rebecca F., his wife, 
to John B. Davis; Sept. 13, 1882, Deed John B. Davis and Elizabeth B., his wife, to 


1The Hill family Bible records birth of William Hill (son of James) at “Porto Bello,” York 
County, on June 17, 1780. 

2Original deed recorded King William County D. B. 16, Part 1, page 199, 1862-69. 

3William Burnet Browne, son of Herbert Claiborne and Mary Burnet Browne; named changed 
from Claiborne to Browne by Act of Virginia Assembly, Chapter 75, passed January 18, 1804; 
by request of his grandfather, William Burnet Browne. 


‘Judith Browne Hill, born March 7, 1789, died September 30, 1833 (daughter of Herbert 
Claiborne and Mary Burnet Browne) and wife of William Hill. 

5Nathaniel Boush Hill, son of Baylor Hill and Mary Boush, of Norfolk, Virginia. 

6From information on Land Tax Book. 
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Edward D. Christian, Trustee? Aug. 29, 1883, Deed Edward D. Christian, Trustee, 
to Lucian D. Robinson; Feby. 6, 1943, Deed to James Burnet Hill, Jr., the present 
owner, who is the great-great-great-grandson of James Hill, owner in 1782. (Contrib- 
uted by Gilbert Burnet Lewis.) 


HATS OFF, PIPES OUT, 1669 — “Lower Norfolk: Atta Court there held the 15th 
June 1669 . . . It is by the Court ordered that anyone in this County that shall pre- 
sume to come into the court house with his hatt on his head or a pipe of tobacco 
alighted or shall doe the same while the Court is sitting, or doe any other misde- 
meanour that shall tend to the disturbance of the Court that the p’son soe ofending 
shall bee by the Sheriffe comitted to prison during the pleasure of the Court.” Norfolk 
County records Book E, part 2, folio 33a. (Communicated by J. H. Granberry). 


AN EVENING’S ENTERTAINMENT IN FREDERICKSBURG, 1766 —“On 
the Thirtieth of December, 1766, will be a Concert of Musick in Fredericksburg, for 
the Entertainment of all Gentlemen and Ladies, who will favour the Subscriber with 
their Company. Several of the best Hands in Virginia will assist in the Concert, 
which will be composed as follows, viz. 3 Violins, 1 Tenor, 1 Bass, 2 Fluits, 1 Haut- 
boy, 1 Horn, 1 Harpischord. The Concert to begin precisely at Six o’Clock in the 
Evening. A genteel Supper, and Liquor suitable for such an Occasion, will be pre- 
pared. After Supper, a Ball, which will be free to all Encouragers of the above 
Scheme, as long as the Ladies stay. Tickets at 7s 6 d which may be had at Port Royal, 
Fredericksburg, Falmouth, and of the Subscriber. — John Schneider.” (The Virginia 
Gazette [William Rind] [Thursday, November 27, 17667], page 3, column 2.) 


PETER SUBLETT’S EMANCIPATION OF HIS SLAVES — “To all to whom 
these presents shall come; Know ye, That I Peter Sublett of the County of Powhatan, 
do believe, ‘That all men are by nature Equally free & independent,’ And therefore 
from a Clear conviction of the injustice & criminality of depriving my fellow crea- 
tures of their Natural, & dearest right do hereby emancipate or set free the following 
Men, Women & Children, Viz. 


Tom, Sarah, Tom Jun", Nelly, Jinney & Bett to go out free on the 


25‘ of December 1788 
Abram to go out free the 16th of Jan?’......... 1789 
Dick to go out December the 25th........... 1794 
Moses to go out December the 25th 1796 
William to go out December 25th... 1798 
John to go out December the 25th 1801 
Judith to go out December the 25th 1803 
Mathew to go out December the 25th 1805 
Samuel to go out December the 25th .1807 
Suckey to go out December the 25th 1802 


7Deed Book 121-C, page 349-50, Chancery Court, City of Richmond, Va. 
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I do hereby relinquish all right, title, & Claim to the said People after they arrive 
to the dates above mention’d & not before. In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my seal this Eighteenth day of December 1788 


Pere Susiett (Seal) 
[Reverse] 


“At a Court held for Powhatan County at Scottsville on Thursday the 18th Day of 
December 1788 This Deed of Emancipation from Peter Sublett to sundrie Slaves 
within named was presented in open Court, and acknowledged by the said Peter 
Sublett, and Ordered to be recorded. 

Teste | As. Crump, Clk. 
“Manumission of Slaves 
“Sublett’s Deed of Emancipation Recorded &c.” 


(Original in Virginia Historical Society; from the estate of Miss Ruth Sublett, 
of Richmond) 


SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1777 — “Westmoreland, April 26, 1777. The sub- 
scriber, now teacher of the Belle Lettres in the county of Westmoreland, intends to 
open a publick school in the town of Fredericksburg, about the first of July next; 
where he will teach the English, French, Latin and Greek languages, arithmatick, 
geometry, trigonometry, geography, and astronomy, with several branches of litera- 
ture to qualify young gentlemen for the pursuit of civil and military employments. 
His price will be five pounds current money of Virginia per annum for each pupil, 
to be punctually paid in quarterly payments. Such gentlemen as choose to favour 
him with the education of their sons may depend that nothing shall be neglected, on 
his part, for their progress in learning, and the cultivation of their morals. 


Joun Lowe, A.M.” 
(The Virginia Gazette [Purdie] Supplement, Friday, May 23, 1777, page 2, column 1.) 


“A Schoolmaster being much wanted in the town of Richmond, any person who 
can bring with him proper testimonials of his capacity, diligence, and good morals, 
will have very great encouragement. — Mites Taytor” 


(The Virginia Gazette [Purdie], June 20, 1777, page 1, column 1.) 


“Orange County, June 15, 1777. The subscriber intends to open a school next 
month. To instruct youth in the English, Latin and Greek languages, is what he 
principally has in view. For board and tuition, his terms are 25 1. per annum, in quar- 
terly payments, if required. All with whose care he may be favoured, shall receive 
every improvement that the most strenuous exertion of his abilities and industry can 
communicate. — WaLKER Maury” 


(The Virginia Gazette [Purdie], June 27, 1777, page 3, column 2.) 
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“A prudent man, capable of teaching English, writing and arithmetick, vulgar and 
decimal, will meet with encouragement by applying to me in Sussex. 
— Auc: CLArBoRNE” 


(The Virginia Gazette [Purdie], June 20, 1777, page 1, column 2.) 


“Wanted Immediately. A Tutor capable of teaching Latin and Greek. To such a 
person, well recommended, I will give 60 |. a year, and he shall be treated in every 
respect as one of my family. - Mann Pace” 


Mannsfeld, June [12?], 1777” 
(The Virginia Gazette [Purdie] Supplement, Friday, July 11, 1777, page 2, column 3.) 


THE CASE AGAINST HENRICOPOLIS — In recent years, it has become more 
and more widely accepted as a matter of historical fact that Henricopolis was the 
’ original name of the town founded at Dutch Gap on the James River in 1611 by Sir 
Thomas Dale, and that Henrico is merely a later contraction of this original name, 
in common usage. 

It is the purpose of this writer to demonstrate, once and for all, that this popular 
belief in the historical priority of Henricopolis is utterly baseless, not only because 
Henricopolis was much later than Henrico in its origin, but also because it was 
neither recognized nor used in colonial Virginia and therefore cannot be found in any 
surviving primary historical source of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Although there are in fact no primary colonial records supporting the popular de- 
votion to Henricopolis, the negative evidence against the historical validity of this 
name is truly overwhelming, both in volume and authority. 

Beginning in 1612, only a year after the founding of Henrico, we find a letter 
written to Sir Thomas Smith by the settlement’s first minister, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Whittaker, and dated by him at “Henrico,” which he describes as “the new 
towne of Henrico . . . so named in honor of the Noble Prince Henry.”! It is further 
significant that Whittaker, in this letter, also refers to Fort Henry at Kecoughtan as 
“Henrico Fort,” showing that he considered the name Henrico as a natural and usual 
derivative of Henry. 

In 1613, Whittaker published his “Good News from Virginia” and in it he again 
uses “Henrico” as the name of the new town and the above fort.? Had the town’s 
name been properly written “Henricopolis,” Whittaker surely would have been aware 
of this fact. 

Only a year later, Ralph Hamor, a former secretary of the infant colony, published 
his “True Relation of Virginia, 1614” and included in it a detailed description of the 
founding by Dale, only three years before, of “a towne which, in honour of the noble 
Prince Henrie . . . he called by the name of Henrico.” 


1Brown, Genesis of the United States, 579. 
2Purchas his Pilgrimes (Glasgow, 1906), XIX, 110. 
3Ibid., XIX, 99. 
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John Rolfe, describing the colony in his “Relation of the State of Virginia, 1616,” 
uses no other name but Henrico for this historic settlement. Without citing any 
further examples, it may be said without fear of contradiction that all of the prin- 
cipal Virginia historians who followed Rolfe, during the next two centuries, are 
equally silent in regard to the existence, at any time, of any such place as Henricopolis. 

In fact, the strongest possible refutation of the authenticity of the name Henri- 
copolis is secured by merely listing these eminent Virginia historians who did not use 
this name in their writings, for such a list would include, in addition to Whittaker, 
Hamor and Rolfe, such names as Percy (1614), Strachey (1616), Smith (1624), 
Beverley (1705), Stith (1747), Burk (1804), Howe (1845), Howison (1846), Los- 
sing (1850), and Campbell (1860). 

An exhaustive search of the surviving documentary records of Virginia produces 
an equally impressive array of primary historical sources which do not contain a 
single reference to such a place as Henricopolis. This name cannot be found in the 
records of the Virginia Company of London (1607-1624); the proceedings of the first 
General Assembly of Virginia (1619); the “Breife Declaration of the Plantation of 
Virginia during the First Twelve Years” (1624); the “Minutes of Council and General 
Court of Colonial Virginia” (1626-1775); “Journals of the House of Burgesses” (1619- 
1775); “Executive and Legislative Journals of Council” (1680-1775); “Calendar of 
Virginia State Papers” (1607-1781); “Calendar of Colonial Papers” (1606-1676); 
Hening’s “Statutes at Large” (1619-1776); or in any of the many colonial county 
court record books in Virginia that have been searched by the writer of this article. 

Only in the works of modern historians, most of which are dated since the Civil 
War, do we find recognition of Henricopolis as a name of any historical standing, 
and even here we find a most curious uncertainty about this recognition. 

Alexander Brown indexes “Henricopolis” only once, in his two great works on 
Virginia history, this sole reference being to his own use of the name in a biographical 
appendix. Philip Bruce indexes the mythical “Henricopolis” eight times in his scholar- 
ly “Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century,” yet the name actually 
occurs but once in his text, and then only in a misquotation of Hamor, who does 
not use the name at all. In Mrs. Stanard’s valued account of “Virginia’s First Cen- 
tury,” she indexes the imaginary “Henricopolis” four times, yet her book only men- 
tions it once, in a passage written by herself and not quoted from original sources. 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the way in which it has become taken for 
granted that Henrico and Henricopolis are synonymous is found in Swem’s great 
work, the “Virginia Historical Index,” which, under the heading “Henricopolis,” 
lists 83 references, only 19 of which actually contain this name, all of these being 
to secondary sources of the late nineteenth century. 

What then was the origin of this long-cherished belief in the magic name “Hentri- 
copolis,” which our patriotic societies delight to use as a chapter name, and to which 
they have even set up monuments? The actual documentary basis for this belief is 
almost incredibly slender, for it all stems from the writings of a single nineteenth- 


{Virginia Historical Register, I, 109. 
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century historian in Virginia, who derived his misinformation from a single early 
eighteenth-century writer in England. 

This Virginia historian was none other than the Right Reverend William Meade, 
third Bishop of Virginia, who on page 124 of the first volume of his monumental work 
on the “Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia” (1857), says of Dale's 
1611 settlement: “The city was called Henricopolis or the City of Henry, after Prince 
Henry. It was afterward in common use contracted to Henrico.” With the excep- 
tion of the well-authenticated fact that the town was named for Prince Henry, the 
statement just quoted lacks even the slightest vestige of historical foundation, in any 
known primary source for Virginia history. 

Where then did the good bishop derive his belief in the correctness of what he 
wrote about this historic settlement? The answer is found in the only work of the 
colonial period, either printed or documentary, that is now known to have contained 
the name Henricopolis, and even this is not by a Virginia author. 

This work is John Oldmixon’s “British Empire in America,” published in London 
in 1708, the first volume of which contains, in a badly-garbled and inaccurate ac- 
count of Virginia’s establishment, the following statement: “Sir Thomas . . . settled 
a new Town .. . about sixty Miles above James City, calling it Henricopolis, or 
Henry’s-Town, in honour of Henry Prince of Wales (page 230) and again “In the 
County of Henrico, there was 2 Town called Henricopolis, which is fallen to decay” 
(page 272). 

In his account, Oldmixon appears also to identify this settlement as Dale’s Gift 
(page 229), although he later reveals his ignorance of the latter place’s true location 
on the Eastern Shore of Virginia by placing it in “James-County” (page 277). Bishop 
Meade repeats this unique error in his own book of a century-and-a-half later, saying 
“Another name was also given to the [Henrico] settlement in earlier times — viz.: 
Dale’s Gift,” clearly indicating Oldmixon’s book as the source of his own misin- 
formation. 

A significant side-light on Oldmixon’s history is thrown by the statement in a 
standard biography of Robert Beverley, the Virginia historian, that while in England 
in 1703-04, “being invited by a bookseller to criticize the manuscript of Oldmixon’s 
‘British Empire in America,’ he [Beverley] found the account of Virginia so jejune 
[i.e., insipid and void of interest] that he was moved then and there to put together 
his own ‘History and Present State of Virginia’,” which actually appeared in 1705, 
or three years before Oldmixon’s publication.* 

The truth of this story is supported by the evident fact that Beverley, like Meade, 
adopted some of Oldmixon’s errors, particularly his mistaken account of the found- 
ing of Newport News by Captain Newport in 1621,5 some four years after the latter's 
recorded demise. The most significant feature of the contact between the two his- 
torians is that Oldmixon’s erroneous “Henricopolis” was not adopted by Beverley, who 
uses “Henrico” throughout his own account. 


5Scribner, Dictionary of American Biography (N. Y., 1926), I, 233. 
6Beverley, History and Present State of Virginia (1705), 38. 
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In our search for the origin of the name Henricopolis, all that remains to be de- 
termined is the source from which Oldmixon derived his usage of it. A very plausible 
solution to the riddle is suggested by a letter of 18th August, 1607, from Dudley 
Carleton to John Chamberlain, containing comments on the naming of the new settle- 
ment in Virginia “which they call Jamestown and date their letters from . . . A Dutch- 
man writes in Latin from the new town, in Virginia, Jacobopolis.”” 

This extremely early Latinization of the name Jamestown suggests that Oldmixon 
lifted his “Henricopolis” bodily from one of the colonial charters, patents, or other 
legal instruments that were occasionally written in Latin. In such translations, the 
names Henrico and Henricus would appear only as the dative, ablative or nominative 
cases of the Latin name for “Henry,” requiring the coining of a distinctive form for 
the name of the original settlement. This form could have been “civitas Henrici,” or 
“city of Henry,” but some scribe may have followed the same line as the anonymous 
Dutchman in 1607 and called it “Henricopolis.” The writer has never encountered 
such a form in any colonial instrument and, even if it exists, there is no more justi- 
fication for using it than for substituting the corresponding form “Jacobopolis” for 


- James City and Jamestown. 


In keeping with the existence of these two last-mentioned variants of the name 
Jamestown, there were two authentic colonial forms of the name Henrico, the other 
being Henricus. Although used by some modern writers in preference to Henrico, 
Henricus is actually of somewhat later and much rarer use in surviving primary 
sources for Virginia history, so that almost as impressive a list could be made of those 
sources which do not contain it, as has been drawn up for Henricopolis. 

The best-known occurrence of “Henricus” is in the proceedings of Virginia’s first 
Grand Assembly in 1619, at which representatives were seated from “the City of 
Henricus.”® Almost the only earlier contemporary usage of such a name is found in 
Percy’s “True Relation” of 1612, which refers to the place as “Henericas.”? 

Other variants, such as “Henries-Towne” (Argoll, 1613) and “Henrico-Town” 
(“Breife Declaration,” 1624) are also rarely seen in early accounts. 

Some critics have taken exception to Henrico as an etymologically unjustified de- 
parture from Henricus, the Latin form of the English name Henry. Their attention 
is invited to the fact that scores of place names in Italy, originally sy forms ending 
in “-us” or “-um,” have for centuries past been spelled with a final “-o,” as Tarento 
for Tarentum, Averno for Avernus, Benevento for Beneventum, etc. ‘la 
Henricopolis itself is very far from being a correct Latinization, for it combines a 
Latin prefix with an ending that is certainly pure Greek! 


— Carrincton Mason 
Historiographer, Diocese of Southern Virginia 


7Sainsbury, Calendar of Colonial Papers, 1574-1660, 7. 
8Colonial Records of Virginia (Extra Senate Document, 1874), 10. 
9T yler’s Quarterly, ITI, 280. 
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QUERIES 


WALTON-ROWE -— Information is desired by the undersigned in regard to the 
ancestry of George Walton, Gent. and Elizabeth Roe (or Rowe) his wife, who were 
married in Isle of Wight or Brunswick County, Virginia, as early as 1726. George 
Walton was a justice of the peace in Brunswick County in 1732, and succeeding 
years; sheriff of Brunswick 1734, and captain of a company of foot troops, 1748. George 
Walton’s will was probated in Brunswick County, January 26, 1767, and the will 
of his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Walton, was probated there July 24, 1775. George and 
Elizabeth (Rowe) Walton had issue: Mary (Married Ledbetter), George, Isaac 
Rowe, Catherine (married Harris), and others. George Walton’s “Great Bible,” (con- 
taining a record of his English ancestors) was given to his son John who in turn 
willed it to his son George, after whose death it was to go to grandson John or his 
assigns. We would very much like to learn of the present location of this Bible and 
the name of its owner as we would like to obtain a copy of the records therein, or to 
purchase the Bible. Would also like to obtain information in regard to the ancestry 
of one Captain William Walton (1760-1816) of North Carolina and Sumner County, 
Tennessee, also names (with dates of births, marriages and deaths) of his children — 
Address: Roy W. Black, Bolivar, ‘Tennessee. 


— 


I would like to hear from anyone who has data on the Buck Family of Virginia. 
Frances Oliver Buck was born in Virginia May 22, 1726, and was married there on 
December 14, 1744, to John Wingfield, Jr. Cborn in Virginia July 20, 1723). John 
Wingfield served in the American Revolution from Hanover County, and after the 
war he and his wife migrated to Wilkes County, Georgia. Tradition says that Frances 
was descended from Richard Buck, the noted Minister of Jamestown who died in 
1623. I have not been able to find any records on the Bucks of Virginia and would 
like to communicate with anyone having data. Would also like to obtain names of 
parents of Edward Butler, born February 10, 1748, in Virginia, and married Cin Vir- 
ginia) on July 15, 1770, Elizabeth Wingfield (daughter of above-named John Wing- 
field and wife Frances Oliver Buck). Edward Butler served in the Revolutionary War 
and afterwards went to Wilkes County, Georgia. In his will he mentions property 
in Hanover County, Virginia, left to him by his mother Susanna Wade Butler. Butler 
and Wade data wanted. Would also like to obtain data on the Jones family to which 
belonged Penelope Jones, born December 9, 1776; married Peter Burford Terrell Cof 
Hanover County, Virginia and Wilkes County, Georgia) on November 21, 1795; 
and information as to parentage of Peter Burford Terrell. — Address: Mrs. Meinard 
A. Schur, 4866 Kensington Drive, San Diego 4, California. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under Which It Grew: An 
Interpretation of the Records of the Colony of Virginia and the Anglican Church 
of that Colony, 1607-1727. By Gzorce MacLaren Brypon, D.D., Historiographer 
of the Diocese of Virginia. Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 1947. 571 pp. 
$7.50. 


This is the first of three volumes of what will be a monumental work, and one 
that has long been needed. 

In the school text books on American history, the Pilgrims and the Puritans of 
New England have not only held the center of the religious stage, but have been 
practically the only ones on it. As late as 1930, Charles and Mary Beard, in their 
Rise of American Civilization, pp. 46ff., were protesting against historians who “are 
accustomed to contrast” the beginnings of Virginia “with Puritan New England as 
if it [Virginia] were a secular enterprise carried out by freethinkers.” On the con- 
trary, “its heart was set on the glory of God and the propagation of the Christian faith 
among them that sat in darkness.” 

Virginia scholars, by their neglect of this field, and earlier Churchmen such as 
Dr. Francis Hawks and Bishop Meade, by their one-sided presentation of the evi- 
dence, have been largely responsible for this condition. Virtue and the faithful per- 
formance of duty are not exciting, do not make the newspapers, and are not “some- 
thing to write home about,” — home then being England, where complaints against 
unfaithful or inefficient clergymen usually landed and were stowed away in the 
archives. The discovery of many vestry minute books has, according to Dr. Brydon, 
greatly changed this hitherto unrelieved blackened picture of Virginia's religious 
condition. 

This is much more than an ecclesiastical history, as its full title indicates. The 
Church does not live in a vacuum, and Dr. Brydon very wisely presents the back- 
ground of political, social and economic conditions, with which the Church’s history 
was necessarily involved. He has spent years studying and reflecting upon the source 
material found in the four great volumes of the original records of the London Com- 
pany, in the 21 volumes of journals of the two houses of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, of the Council of State, and the General Court, in Hening, in the archives 
of Fulham Palace (the residence of the bishop of London), and in other records. Quo- 
tations from the original sources are generous, and the footnotes numerous and well 
documented. In addition to the 407 pages of the main text, there are eight valuable 
appendices which make available much source material not otherwise readily accessible 
to the general reader. 

Book I, of nine chapters, deals with “Church and State under the Virginia Com- 
pany”; Book II, of thirteen chapters, deals with “The Church under the Stuarts,” 
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which includes, however, the reigns of William and Mary, Anne, and George I. This 
reviewer's interest in the hook was quickened when he reached the period of Charles 
II, partly because history takes on a character more like our own times, and partly 
because the author has more and livelier source material with which to work. 

It must be remembered that the Anglican Church in colonial Virginia, as well as 
in all the American colonies, was a “maimed” church; that is, it lacked bishops. This 
had very serious adverse results: 


(1) The Church lacked the official leadership which bishops are intended to supply 
— that extra-parochial oversight which can evolve both strategy and tactics for church 
extension, and which is not possible to parochial ministers. 

The commissary represented a make-shift office, nowhere effective and nowhere 
popular. The clergy of New York and New Jersey, who pleaded unceasingly for 
eighty years for a bishop, told the bishop of London very plainly that they did not 
want a commissary, and that, failing a bishop, they would manage their own affairs 
as best they could in conventions, with a standing committee to act between sessions. 

(2) The Church lacked the normal method of discipline. The bishop of London 
was only nominally the diocesan of the American colonial churches. He could re- 
move no minister from his cure when once inducted into a parish. No matter how 
unworthy or inefficient he might prove to be, the vestry was helpless. An Anglican 
bishop is not an autocrat, but he can under certain defined conditions dissolve the 
pastoral relationship between a rector and a parish. His most effective work is done, 
however, by preventing such a situation from arising. By acting as mediator and friend 
to both parties, he can usually persuade a rector, who is persona non grata, to resign, 
and help him get placed elsewhere. 

In the North, where the Anglican Church was not established and where most 
of the Anglican clergy were missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel (the S.P.G.), the Society exercised necessary discipline by discharging un- 
worthy or inefficient clergymen from their service. Since the $.P.G. paid most of 
their salary, this was always effective in ridding a parish of such a minister. 

But in Virginia, with the salary paid by the taxing power, vestries were largely 
helpless in the case of inducted ministers. They therefore evolved the system of yearly 
contracts, and neither commissary nor governor could effectively upset the system. 
In 1724, only five out of 28 Virginia ministers reporting had been inducted, which 
means that 23, or 82 per cent, were serving on a year to year basis. 

Dr. Brydon defends the system. It may be defensible under the then existing con- 
ditions, but it had some deplorable results, and fortunately was not adopted by the 
American Episcopal Church: 

(a) Some able clergymen refused to serve in Virginia because of it. In 1695, Samuel 
Eburn, whom the vestry wanted to retain, quit Bruton Parish because the vestry re- 
fused to engage him or any one else for more than a year at a time. 

(b) It made for a laity-ridden Church. Naturally the Virginia laity were not 
anxious for bishops, who would lessen their dominance in Church affairs; and when 


the diocese of Virginia was organized in 1785 (still without a bishop), the laity re- 
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tained control by being able to out-vote the clergy, rejecting the system of concurrence 
by orders, which was adopted generally in the North. 

(c) Although by 1776 most of the American clergy in Virginia were native Ameri- 
cans, they did not manifest the caliber of leadership in the reorganization of the 
Church, following the war, which the Northern clergy displayed. 


(3) The lack of a bishop compelled native candidates for holy orders to cross the 
Atlantic for ordination. This was both expensive and dangerous. The normal cost 
for each candidate was £100 sterling — a large sum in those days and not small even 
today for such a purpose. One out of every five candidates never returned to serve 
the Church for which they sought ordination. The death rate from smallpox (al- 


ways endemic in London) and from shipwreck was appalling. 


(4) Confirmation was never administered in the colonial Church for want of a 
bishop. The sacramental life of the Church, North as well as South, was conse- 
quently at an abysmally low ebb. The Holy Communion was administered only 
three or four times a year, and with few communicants even then. The regular ad- 
ministration of confirmation‘and frequent communions are tied together, as the post- 
Revolutionary history of the Episcopal Church clearly shows. Even a high church- 
man like Samuel Seabury had only about fifty communicants out of several hundred 
members in his pre-Revolutionary congregations. 

This situation was not the fault of the English bishops, who were ready and anxious 
to consecrate bishops for America. It rests squarely upon the English state as repre- 
sented by Parliament. It was one of the harsh penalties the American portion of the 
Anglican Church had to pay for being dominated by a state which, in America at 
any rate, made no commensurate returns. With the police power controlled by the 
crown, it would have been hopeless for the English bishops to defy the will of the 
state. Freedom from the English state was as necessary for the development of the 
Anglican Communion in general and of the American Episcopal Church in particu- 
lar as it was for the development of the United States of America. The adaptation 
of the episcopate to American conditions should have taken place in the colonial 
era; instead, it was delayed until post-Revolutionary times when the Episcopal Church 
was well-nigh dead — “approaching annihilation,” Bishop White used to say! 

The above being true, then Dr. Brydon is less than fair to the Stuart kings, who 
were no more stiff-necked in their generation than Parliament was in its generation. 

There are three standards of judgment which the historian may use: (1) The 
standard of perfection, which we can eliminate as gratuitous; (2) the standard of a 
later age, showing whether or not actions were along the lines of right development; 
(3) the standards of the times in which the actors lived and the actions took place. 
Dr. Brydon uses the second standard right enough, but he does not use the third. 

Remembering that the doctrine of the “godly prince” of the 16th century had de- 
veloped into the doctrine of the “divine right of kings” in the 17th century, which 
the early Stuarts most surely believed, we are in duty bound to ask: “How do James I 
and Charles I stack up in their treatment of the colonies with Louis XIII and XIV 
of France or with Philip III and IV of Spain? Did these latter kings grant such char- 
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ters to any of their colonies as the early Stuarts allowed to Virginia and New Eng- 
land?” The answer is perfectly clear. The Stuarts were a great deal more generous 
than any French or Spanish monarch in like times and under like conditions. 

Again, with reference to Archbishop Laud. This reviewer's first American ancestor 
was harried out of the land by Laud, and landed in Boston in 1634; so he has no an- 
cestral bias in favor of Laud. But Laud lived in an age when bishops were civil as 
well as ecclesiastical officers, and no such doctrine as toleration was believed by any- 
body, least of all by the Puritans. A later age, with the benefit of hindsight, may 
deplore Laud’s methods; but he was confronted by a militant group who were re- 
solved to root episcopacy out of the Church of England by every means at their 
command. More was involved than a supposedly privileged order of the ministry, 
i.e., bishops. The whole concept of the Christian faith and the Church was involved. 

Laud fought back with his intellect and with force. His intellect, according to the 
later history of the Anglican Church, was fundamentally right; his force was wrong, 
but no more wrong than the Puritans who did not hesitate to send him to the block 
without even the shadow of a fair trial. But they overreached themselves. They 
could kill his body, but they could not kill his ideas. We can be thankful for that. 
Laud’s ideas of the faith and the Church have made it possible for the Anglican Com- 
munion to take a part in the intellectual revolution of the 19th and 20th centuries 
which no other church in Christendom has been able to take, whereas Puritanism 
is intellectually bankrupt. 

Two chapters are devoted to Commissary James Blair, and he deserves them. Blair, 
as founder of the College of William and Mary, is generally praised; Blair, the com- 
missary, is faulted for taking up the sword, that is, for trying to establish ecclesiastical 
courts to bring erring clergymen and laymen to book. How do we know that Bishop 
Compton did not instruct him to establish them? The new evidence which Dr. Bry- 
don has discovered and presents is inconclusive on that point. If ecclesiastical courts 
were needed in England, why not in Virginia? No one could know for sure whether 
or not they would work until they were tried. As Dr. William W. Manross has 
pointed out in a review of this volume [Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, XVI (1947), 148]: “The feeble discipline at present exercised by the Episco- 
pal Church over the laity is an outgrowth of colonial conditions. Had Blair’s early 
effort been successful, a different tradition might have developed.” 

Blair was undoubtedly an irascible person, but this reviewer got a real thrill out 
of his standing up to would-be dictatorial and lay popes. Moreover, he was rightly 
concerned that the clergy should receive a living wage, an attitude that some modern 
bishops might well emulate. 

The book is beautifully printed, but the placing of the footnotes (which are most 
valuable) at the end of each chapter is quite inconvenient to the reader who wishes 
to benefit from them. 

This volume should be a sharp reminder to those who write our history text books 
that the part religion has played in the making of America can no longer be ignored; 
and that New England Puritanism is not the only religion we have had in America. 
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However one may differ from Dr. Brydon in some of his interpretations of the 
facts, the facts of the period are here in abundance, and for the first time within the 
covers of one volume. Whether one’s primary interest is in ecclesiastical or secular 
history, Dr. Brydon has shown that they cannot be too sharply divorced. He has 
placed us all under a profound debt of gratitude for his labor and scholarship. 


Water H. Stowe 
President, 
The Church Historical Society 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts. By ELzaNor Davipson Berman. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1947. 305 + xviii pp. $3.75. 


This compact, well-written little volume contains a series of sketches of Jefferson 
among the arts of painting, sculpture, architecture, gardening, music, rhetoric, and 
criticism. For background Dr. Berman gives brief attention to some of the sources 
of Jefferson’s philosophy of art, principally to the works of Hogarth, Kames, and 
Burke. Although the author confines her investigation to Jefferson’s published works 
and to the better known studies relating to her subject, her deft use of this material 
gives freshness and interest to the essay. 

Despite the multiplicity and variety of Jefferson’s observations on the arts, the great 
American had no real philosophy of art. Indeed, he was not even consistent in his 
artistic enthusiasm and prejudices. One time he was calling Houdon the foremost 
sculptor in the world; another time he was according that distinction to Canova. Yet, 
as Dr. Berman points out, Jefferson's views on art “are condensible into certain prin- 
ciples which may be considered fundamental to their author's personality. To Jef- 
ferson art was an integral part of life. He looked upon life’s daily round with the eye 
of a humanist and an empiricist.” Jefferson's basic social convictions and his strong 
utilitarian bent invariably influenced his approach to the arts. Painting and sculpture 
were to be encouraged chiefly because they served to commemorate the great men 
and events of history. These arts, however, were still “too expensive for the state of 
wealth” of the young American republic. Not so with architecture, to which Jefferson 
made his most distinct contribution among the arts. He found his inspiration “in 
the restraint and simplicity of the antique, and in the chastity of the Palladian style.” 
These influences he translated in his plans for the Capitol of Virginia at Richmond, 
for his own Monticello, for the University of Virginia. Jefferson considered gardening 
an art peculiarly important to Americans, whose vast domain offered limitless oppor- 
tunities for its development in the interest of both utility and beauty. Jefferson pre- 
ferred the “serpentine” line of Hogarth to the rigid formalism of the French land- 
scape artists. Though Jefferson called music “the favorite passion of his soul,” he 
displayed greater interest in musical instruments than in musical theory and compo- 
sition. While in Paris, however, he took sides with the adherents of the opera bouffe 
against those of the classic opera, and throughout his life he enjoyed playing on the 
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violin. Jefferson's position as rhetorician, litterateur, and critic rests on such American 
classics as the Declaration of Independence and his various bills for social improve- 
ment; on his Essay on Anglo-Saxon and his Notes on Virginia; and, most of all, on his 
voluminous correspondence. The principles which made him an opponent of Tory- 
ism aligned him against the purism of Samuel Johnson. In varying degrees Jeffer- 
son acted as patron and popularizer of all the arts. 

One could wish that the author had been more careful of repetitions. For example, 
on page 61, and again on page 82, the reader is told that the term “Gothic” symbolized 
“ignorance, confusion, weakness, superstition and cruelty.” The general merits of 
this work, however, definitely overweigh its faults. 

ExizaBETH CoMETTI 


Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina. 


The South Old and New: a History, 1820-1947. By Francis Butter Srmxins. Alfred 
Knopf, New York, 1947. 547 + xvi pp. $6.00. 


In this book Mr. Simkins has pioneered in producing a dynamic, synthesized his- 
tory of the South, Old and New. Not attempting to present the contributions of the 
South to the history of the nation, the author has chosen an objective more interesting 
and withal elusive: he seeks to trace the development of political and social traits 
which make the South “a cultural province conscious of its identity.” The tracing of 
these sectional characteristics turns out to be an important integral history of the 
region from 1820-1947. Broad in historical scope and panoramic in southern scenes, 
the book analyzes the South in terms of geography, race, politics, art and literature, 
wars and peace. In his treatment of controversial issues such as race, the author is 
frank, courageous and unusually objective in a book filled with interpretations. Al- 
though a southerner, he writes of southern peculiarities with cool detachment and 
maintains a strict impartiality throughout. The content is uniformly clear and the 
style is even, smooth flowing. ; 

The book begins with the Missouri Compromise of 1820 because at this time the 
projection of the slavery issue into national politics created sudden and permanent 
sectional consciousness. For the one-third devoted to the Old South, the author relies 
quite heavily on such prominent writers on the South as U. B. Phillips, A. O. Craven, 
R. S. Cotterhill, W. E. Dodd, J. G. Randall, Clement Eaton, W. J. Cash, and S. E. 
Morison. The ante-bellum South, once shrouded in romance and hidden by abolition 
propaganda, emerges as a land of diverse interests molded into a pattern of southern 
nationalism by a mild climate, Negro slavery, and a rural society based on the English 
country-gentleman ideal. In the face of abolitionist attacks, southerners ceased to 
apologize for slavery and began to defend it as a part of their way of life. The agri- 
cultural system was “more than a mere economic pursuit” to be given up. It was a 
“way of life, a social system surrounded by so much tradition that it would not be 
abandoned as soon as losses became obvious.” Simkins contends successfully that the 
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Old South was not reactionary as often alleged. Prior to the Civil War, for instance, 
the movements for universal white manhood suffrage and free, public schools made 
substantial gains. 


Lincoln admirers will perhaps be shocked to learn that the Emancipator was “all 
things to all men,” that his inaugural address was “filled with double talk.” Lincoln’s 
lan for handling the delicate problem of the Charleston forts was devious, subtle 
and confused. Professor Simkins thinks it likely the Union President, “with a subtlety 
approaching the diabolical,” provoked the Confederates into firing upon Fort Sumter 
in order to solidify northern public opinion. 


The author's greatest contributions are found in his development of the New South 
to which he devotes two-thirds of his book. This is a period generally neglected by 
historical scholarship. Yet the New South, according to Mr. Simkins, survives as a 
regional entity as distinct in many respects as the Old South. Reconstruction, of 
course, evoked bitter memories and made the South a more solid political entity. With 
the end of the Civil War, southerners accepted the Negro free but inferior, and they 
meant to determine his economic and social status in their own way. Johnson’s plan 
of moderate reconstruction, with white supremacy as the base, lost out to the bold 
experiment of the Radicals who meant to enforce political equality. Mr. Simkins 
considers political reconstruction a failure but finds lasting constructiveness along the 
lines of educational, religious, economic, and social development. He gives credit to 
the reconstruction governments for their liberal constitutions and points out that 
the extravagance and corruption practiced by the reconstructionists prevailed over all 
the country, North as well. To the reviewer, this theme approaches an apology for 
one of the most sordid phases of American history. Here the author leans almost too 
far backward for the sake of impartiality. 


On the subject of agrarian revolt, Mr. Simkins writes authoritatively. His Tillman 
Movement in South Carolina (1926) and Pitchfork Ben Tillman (1944) attest to 
his competency as an historian of agrarianism in the South. His biography of Tillman, 
whose leadership in the agrarian revolt dates back to the 1880’s, is one of the nation’s 
best studies, to be produced in the past decade, of regional leaders. Tillman, says Mr. 
Simkins, succeeded in convincing many northerners that Negroes were inferior, that 
the caste system was necessary and morally right. Huey Long and Theodore Bilbo 
bore a close relation to southern agrarian leaders like Tillman and Watson. The 
author's treatment of southern political leaders since reconstruction is both penetrating 
and provocative. Admiration in the South for Long and Bilbo, says he, was not alto- 
gether undeserved. Southern leaders of this stripe “gave just expression to the aspira- 
tions of rural folk whose interests had been obscured by the rise of urban and indus- 
trial populations.” A major attraction of this book is the political interest it ought to 
arouse. 

Since 1820, the South has experienced a civil war with revolutionary effects, a 
technological transformation, migrations of people, the rise and fall of social classes, 
the growth of great cities, and important cultural and educational developments. 
Despite these changes, the region, according to Mr. Simkins, has retained its provin- 
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cial concepts of white supremacy, intensive piety, the country-gentleman ideal, devo- 
tion to cotton as the supreme staple, distinctive diet, and love of home and outdoors. 
His conclusion on the Negro’s progress is disturbing and challenging. He doubts 
that since reconstruction progress has outweighed retrogression. As long as the Negro 
is the victim of “caste, the politician, capitalist, and labor leader,” he will remain a 
“mere beggar for favors” and will not attain the status of a respected American citizen. 

The regional historian is often inclined to ascribe to a given area trends and char- 
acteristics peculiar to other sections as well. Mr. Simkins, for instance, finds southern 
factory owners of the New South copying the paternalism practiced by planters of 
the Old South. Workers were settled in villages resembling slave quarters of old. 
Was not the same type of industrial feudalism peculiar to the Northeast and North- 
west? The author has not entirely avoided over-statement as to the South’s identity 
as a section. Do southern political, social, and psychological variations “almost” mark 
it off from other sections of the United States as “sharply as one European nation is 
distinguished from another”? There is not enough evidence to support such state- 
ments as: The usual price of a happy intersectional marriage, during World War II 
and after, “was for the Northern husband to allow himself to become a Southerner.” 

These are only minor defects in an outstanding work. The book should be of great 
interest to the general reader, who does not expect his history glamourized. Because 
of its organization, comprehensiveness, and splendid bibliography, it is invaluable to 
the historian. 

Epwarp YOUNGER 

University of Virginia. 


Colonists in Bondage: White Servitude and Convict Labor in America, 1607-1776. By 
Assotr Emerson Situ. Published for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg, Va. University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 


1947- 435 Pp- $5.00. 


Colonists in Bondage is another in the series of monographs and reprints on early 
American History published under the auspices of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture at Williamsburg, Va. It records the results of something over 
ten years of research by Dr. Smith in this country and in England. As the author 
points out in the preface, the work was completed before the war, and he had little 
time to revise it for publication, being at present occupied with duties as head of the 
Historical Section of the U. S. Navy in Europe. The smoothness of some parts of 
the book seems to have suffered from a lack of a final polishing up, but on the whole 
the book is well organized and written, giving us an adequate treatment of the sub- 
ject of indentured servitude in America. 

Dr. Smith confines his treatment to persons who came to the colonies on terms of 
indenture, and thus does not consider either the free white servants of New England 
or the Negro slaves. His study encompasses the British West Indian colonies as well 
as the mainland colonies of North America. The main conclusions he reaches may 
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be summarized roughly as follows. The motives behind the servant trade were to 
be found in two factors, the demand for cheap labor in the undeveloped colonies, and 
the profits to be made by English merchants in vending indentured servants in Amer- 
ica. Since in the colonies south of New England between one-half and two-thirds 
of all the persons who came over in the colonial period were indentured servants, 
around these two factors revolved the real story of the peopling of these colonies. The 
demand for servants and the profits to be made from their transportation were more 
important motives than the impulse for the poor of Europe to emigrate to this country. 
In fact, most of the evidence indicates that the greater portion of these indentured 
servants came to America unwillingly, although there were a few who consciously 
set out to improve their lot in life by emigrating under indenture. This does not 
mean that poverty stricken conditions in Europe did not provide a favorable recruit- 
ing ground, or that all the servants were convicts or forced to come by official author- 
ity. The picture is rather that of agents of merchants in the servant trade, “Spirits” 
so called, “raising a cargo” by a combination of persuasion, inveigling, and even down- 
right kidnapping. “Proper, legal, and open methods of persuasion” often blended into 
those which were “improper, dishonest, and secret.” A very important factor was the 
attitude of the government, which, following mercantilistic doctrine, in the seven- 
teenth century encouraged the shipping away of the poor and unemployed on the 
theory that England was overpopulated. This gave way in the eighteenth century to 
the theory that a cheap supply of labor in England was necessary, and the activities 
of “Spirits” were limited accordingly. The servant trade from England after 1715 was 
mainly limited to convicts, and the colonists themselves turned to Negro slaves as a 
cheaper and more profitable source of cheap labor. In the meantime, the agents 
shifted their activities to Ireland, Scotland, and Germany from whence cargoes of 
indentured servants were recruited from amongst depressed populations beginning in 
the middle of the seventeenth century. There was a difference, however, between 
ordinary indentured servants and redemptioners, and most of the Germans came as 
redemptioners as did many of the Scotch-Irish. Redemptioners paid what they could 
on their passage, and were allowed to pay the rest if they could get it from friends or 
relatives on arrival in America. If they could not, they were forced to work out the 
unpaid part of their passage money. Since the redemptioners, and particularly the 
Germans, migrated frequently in family groups, this often meant that the head of 
the family had to work out the passage money for his wife and children as well. But 
redemptioners in general might be said to have been more willing emigrants, though 
Newlanders, the equivalent of the “Spirits” in England, were used to recruit them, 
and again the main impetus came from the profits to be made in the trade. 

The convict trade grew out of the fact that the death penalty, imposed for so many 
minor offenses in England, was usually remitted on condition of transportation to the 
colonies. Willing merchants then undertook this transportation for the profits involved, 
and willing planters took the convicts as cheap labor. Some of the colonial govern- 
ments, however, attempted to shut out this undesirable type of emigration, and 
colonies north of Maryland were generally successful. The result was that most of 
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the convict servants came to Virginia and Maryland. Mixed in with the genuine felons 
were also some political prisoners: — Scotch and Irish taken in Cromwell’s wars and 
in later rebellions, and English prisoners of the Civil War period. The number of 
political prisoners who came to America and remained, however, was not great and 
they provided only a small leaven in the vast horde of rogues, vagabonds, and con- 
victed felons. 

The voyage to America on a servant ship involved great suffering and discomfort, 
and frequently a high percentage of the human cargo died before arrival. But since 
a high mortality rate cut down on the profits in the trade, shippers attempted to im- 
prove conditions as much as possible. The servants on arrival had to do hard physical 
labor in the fields in an unfamiliar climate, and many more died in making the adjust- 
ment. All colonies developed a code of laws both for the control and protection of 
indentured servants. In general these laws, while harsh when judged by present day 
standards, provided for the enforcement of the terms of indenture, but were inter- 
preted fairly by colonial courts. In general, the lot of the servants while under in- 
denture was not an easy one. 

In the last analysis, however, America was the land of opportunity for the inden- 
tured servant, once he had worked out his odious servitude, and most colonies pro- 
vided that he should get a small substance, either in land, clothing, tools, or money, 
with which to start his life as a free man. The average period of servitude being 
around four or five years, this meant that before too long he became a free vendor of 
his labor in a land which was crying for it, and with the proceeds of that labor he 
could soon become a land owner and employer of labor himself. But Dr. Smith does 
not feel that most indentured servants succeeded in reaching this goal. In his opinion, 
only one in ten was a sound and solid individual who waxed “decently prosperous,” 
and became a property owner. Another one perhaps became an artisan in a town 
or overseer on a plantation. The other eight died, returned to England, or joined 
the body of “poor whites.” Redemptioners in general probably had a better record 
but evidence is lacking from which to make an adequate survey. His final conclu- 
sion on indentured servants may best be expressed in Dr. Smith’s own words: 


“Essentially it was simply a workable means of supplying white settlers and cheap 
labor. Its social consequences were by no means altogether good, for it certainly 
tended to make the colonies ‘sinkes’ into which the refuse of Europe could be thrown. 
Perhaps it was a fortunate thing that pioneer conditions were as difficult as they 
were, if there is any truth in the theories of heredity, for the weak, diseased, and un- 
enterprising were not preserved. The strong and competent survived, and if this man- 
ner of separating sheep from the goats put too great a premium on sheer physical 
strength, that at least was something well worth distinguishing and preserving. There 
was a speedy winnowing of the vast influx of riffraff which descended on the settle- 
ments; the residue, such as it was, became the American people.” 

It will be easily seen from the above summary that Colonists in Bondage is an- 
other one of a growing list of books which attempt to reappraise our colonial ancestry 
in more realistic terms than patriotic historians and ancestor worshipers have been 
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wont to do. His conclusions about indentured servants have a peculiar importance for 
the South in general and for Virginia in particular. They corroborate the earlier work 
of Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, although they differ in painting a less virtuous 
picture of the indentured servant class, and in estimation of the number who suc- 
ceeded. Dr. Smith’s most challenging conclusions are those with regard to the mo- 
tives for indentured servant migration. While it has long been recognized that some 
of these people were inveigled or kidnapped, few previous writers have suggested 
that the great majority had no desire to leave their European homes, and that the 
sordid motives of profit for the trader and cheap labor for the colonial landowner 
were the main ones behind the peopling of the Southern and Middle colonies. Yet 
Dr. Smith’s work on the English sources is the most original and strongest part of 
the book, so that his conclusions must be accepted until someone produces superior 
evidence to the contrary. Less indisputable are his conclusions on the indentured 
servants in the colonies. The last part of the book dealing with this subject seems 
somewhat weaker than the first part dealing with the recruiting of servants in England 
and Europe. The author admits that his theory of the success of two in ten is only his 
own opinion based on fragmentary evidence. This subject of how successful the in- 
dentured servants were in the colonies and the part they played in the building of 
our nation still merits further study. Colonists in Bondage, however, gives us at least 
a tentative conclusion to work from, and is a very important book for those desiring 
to know more about the people who came to America in the colonial period. 


R. W. CoakLey 
Fairmont State College. 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howarp H. Pecxnam. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1947. $4.50. 


This is the first biography of the Indian who led the greatest uprising against the 
white man ever staged by the American natives. Howard Peckham has made a sig- 
nificant contribution, although there is a paucity of material concerning many phases 
of the life of Pontiac. 

The story of Pontiac and the Indian uprising — the author denies that the term con- 
spiracy is correct — is viewed as the end of an epoch. Previous to the British conquest 
of the French in 1760, the Indians had been able to maintain a considerable degree 
of independence thanks to the rivalry of the British and French. With the British 
gaining full control as a result of victory in the Seven Years’ War, the Indian was no 
longer able to play one invader against the other. Rather than assuming responsibility 
for the Indian and seeking to help him achieve economic independence and training 
in the white man’s civilization, the British looked upon the Indian as an expensive 
nuisance. While British agents understood the problem to some degree, British au- 
thorities such as Sir Jeffery Amherst committed inexcusable mistakes. The failure of 
the British to supply ammunition for hunting, the withdrawal of credit facilities, and 
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the curtailment of gifts caused deep discontent among the Indian nations. Pontiac 
took the lead in protesting against the British measures. In his defeat the Indians 
lost their last opportunity to maintain their independence. 

While the author is sympathetic with the Indians and is critical of British policy, 
he does not spare the Indians. The author finds Pontiac’s aims “just and ethical, 
even though his savage manner of warfare is revolting and his hope to maintain a 
primeval wilderness on the edge of civilization . . . impractical.” Peckham never loses 
sight of the broader aspects of the Indian uprising — the clash of two conflicting civili- 
zations, but he does narrate in detail the story of the siege of Detroit. Here one finds 
described not only the Indian scalping of white men but such primitive practices as 
the eating of the heart of an enemy victim. 

Peckham approaches hitherto-held accounts, and especially the account of Francis 
Parkman, with the greatest of caution. Having had access to the Parkman papers, 
he is able to judge the evidence on which Parkman arrived at his conclusions. Peck- 
ham rejects Parkman’s interpretation of the uprising as a conspiracy of Pontiac. He 
writes that Pontiac’s role was that of commander over the villages surrounding De- 
troit and “a chief-to-be-consulted over the Chippewas and Potawatomies who came 
from a distance to join him.” As for a general uprising of all the western tribes against 
all the British western posts, Pontiac may have thought of it, but his abilities were 
taxed in uniting his immediate neighbors and devising a surprise assault on one fort.” 
Parkman’s thesis has been accepted by Clarence E. Carter and Clarence W. Alvord. 
Peckham shows that this traditional interpretation rests on extremely flimsy evidence. 

This reviewer was somewhat disappointed in the style of the author. Few his- 
torians have written with the ease of Francis Parkman or Clarence W. Alvord, and 
Peckham has failed to rival the earlier accounts in this respect. There is some justi- 
fication perhaps for quoting in full many of the speeches of Pontiac in view of the 
fact that they have not been available hitherto. On the other hand these speeches 
are neither impressive nor gratifying from a literary point of view. 

All students of American history interested in the problem of the Indian will have 
to read this book. The author has made a careful study of all the important source 
material, including the papers of Francis Parkman, the Ayer Collection of the New- 
berry Library, the Burton Historical Collection, the historical manuscripts in the 
William L. Clements Library of the University of Michigan which includes the Gen- 
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The Ohio State University. 


The Private Journal of Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887. Edited by Anney Ros- 
inson Cuitps. The University of South Carolina Press, Columbia. 428 + xxi pp. 
$6.00. 


The luxuriant and varied flora of Southern fields and forests has attracted inquir- 
ing minds as hobby or as serious pursuit ever since our colonial period. In our early 
national years, botanists were among our first internationally recognized scientists. 
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Plantation gentry, city lawyers, rural physicians, were alike enthusiasts. Jefferson 
“botanized” on the slopes of the Peaks of Otter and about the Natural Bridge. His 
friend the Portuguese diplomat Correa wandered through Virginia and the lower 
South observing and noting plant life. Virginia, a Czech biologist once remarked to 
the present writer, is the American regional name to be found most often in the bo- 
tanical classifications. 

But it is the South Carolinians, with exotic subtropical coastal and widely differ- 
ing piedmont and mountain vegetation, who developed the greatest enthusiasm for 
“herborizing” and produced among themselves many of the most distinguished of 
American botanists, names internationally known then and now. Such a name is 
that of Henry William Ravenel, descendant of the Huguenots and a Low-Country 
plantation aristocrat. Born in 1814, educated at the South Carolina College, he be- 
came as a young man especially interested in the plants of his immediate neighbor- 
hood, and particularly in its fungi. In 1860, just on the threshold of the war, he was 
completing the fifth and last fascicle of his Fungi Caroliniani Exsiccati, a work which 
made for him a considerable reputation in Europe as well as in all America. 


Ravenel’s journal, faithfully kept for twenty-eight years, is a significant record of 
the problems of the Southern man of science who reached his full maturity just at 
the beginning of the war. Before 1860 he had already read a paper before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, had published many articles, 
and had corresponded with the authorities in his field in New England and in Europe. 
A frail man physically, he found himself unable to serve in the army, but did assist 
Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher in assembling data for an extensive official Confederate 


report on the South’s botanical resources for use in medicine and industrial chemistry. 


What happened to Ravenel in the years after 1865, at an age when more normally 
he might have expected to continue his scientific labors and to publish the fruits of 
years of intelligent research, is what happened to the Southern intellectual in most 
fields. In this period, Lanier once wrote, “just living” was about all the man of letters 
could expect. The botanist Ravenel did more than that, but only by an heroic, though 
quiet, effort. He kept his family together by cutting his timber and selling the cord 
wood to the nearest railroad, by collecting seed for European correspondents, and 
by disposing volume by volume of what was evidently a magnificent botanical library. 
In the end slaves, farms, household equipment, botanical collections, were all gone. 
Even his precious microscope was sold to pay medical bills. Yet during the Recon- 
struction years he renewed his correspondence with Asa Gray of Harvard and Edward 
Tuckerman of Amherst and a dozen other Americans as well as many distinguished 
Europeans, investigated for the U. S$. Department of Agriculture a reputed fungus 
disease of cattle in Texas, and published a few things — actually very valuable obser- 
vations — on cryptogamic plants of a great part of the United States. Recognition 
came more and more to this quiet investigator — election as a fellow of botanical so- 
cieties all over Europe, an LL.D. from an American university, and proffered con- 
sideration (which he declined) for professorships at the University of California and 
Washington and Lee. 
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The Journal is much more, however, than the story of a scientist working under 
adverse conditions. Ravenel reflects in his soul-questionings as to the Southern politi- 
cal attitude, before, during, and after the great struggle, the thoughtful man’s search 
for the truth. In 1860 he had come to believe in slavery as an institution and in the 
South’s right of secession. His comments on the North during and after the war 
show no single trace of bitterness nor blind prejudice. The Reconstruction years, 
tragic to him personally and for his state, he saw as Claude G. Bowers and others 
have seen them since, though he was often less prone to place the blame (conscious 
as he was of his narrow and close perspective) than many recent professional historians 
have been. 

The reader sees Ravenel turning over in his mind the idea of emigrating to Brazil, 
or of joining his old correspondent and friend Matthew Fontaine Maury in Mexico. 
He sees the details of everyday plantation life, of caring for the old, now freed Ne- 
groes, of securing something besides an ox cart for transportation and farm work, of 
finding the money wherewith to educate the children of the family. 

Incidentally, one sees why the South has lagged behind the rest of the country 
in its library and museum collections. Ravenel’s great personal collection of plants, 
which he had hoped would go to his alma mater after his death, had to be sold by 
his family to the British Museum. And his file of old Southern newspapers which 
he had intended should go to Charleston or Columbia, had to be “sold North” in his 
own lifetime to pay for a portion of his daily bread. 

The reviewer is tempted to go on, for it is in such documents as this that the an- 
swers to the questions historians are now asking regarding the nineteenth century 
in the South are to be found. One must conclude by noticing with gratitude that the 
University of South Carolina Press, in presenting just such documents, is performing 
most effectively the function of the regional press. The Ravenel Journal as printed 
is less than half the length of the original, its editor tells us, but one feels that she 
has chosen her selections intelligently, with an eye to the generally interesting as well 
as to the scientifically significant. The Introduction is adequate without overshadow- 
ing the Journal itself, and the brief footnotes are usually sufficient for the text to be 
completely intelligible. The volume itself, beautifully bound and printed, presents 
in worthy format the record of a remarkable man. 

RicHarD Beare Davis 
The University of Tennessee. 


A NOTE ON VIRGINIA TRANSPORTATION HISTORY 


A review of the Peter Smith, 1948, reprint of the History of Transportation in the 
United States Before 1860, prepared under the direction of Balthasar Henry Meyer 
by Caroline E. MacGill and a staff of collaborators. 


Peter Smith of New York has done a great service to the scholar in reproducing 
in durable and inexpensive form some of the major reference tools for the study of 
American history. His reprints of Evans’ American Bibliography, of the American 
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Catalogue, and of Peter Force’s Tracts (that great repository of colonial Virginia his- 
tory) are, however, all far greater contributions than his current reprint of the 30 
year-old Carnegie study under the direction of B. H. Meyer of the History of Trans- 
portation in the United States Before 1860. 

The Meyer work, originally published in 1917, was received by the pundits of the 
day with very considerable reservations,! but has since come to be considered one of 
the standard treatises,? largely by virtue of its having had no general successor. For 
the purposes of its usefulness to historians of Virginia, it is perhaps worth pointing 
out some of the defects of the work with respect to Virginia transportation history, 
a subject which has suffered from neglect more than from mishandling. 


Roaps — The Meyer work deals sketchily with the Wilderness and Cumberland 
Roads, but there is no mention anywhere of the Spotswood Trail, and the turnpike 
companies by and large are neglected. The general picture of Virginia road conditions 
in 1800 drawn by Henry Adams in the first volume of his History of the United States 
has yet to be even nearly rivalled, though a glance at the materials listed by Swem on 
page 1023-1031 of Part II of his Bibliography of Virginia will give some idea of the 
unexploited materials. Graham Roberts, the new Curator of Manuscripts at Duke 
University, is undertaking a study of Virginia roads down to 1840, and the Virginia 
Highway Department and the Virginia Road Builders’ Association* have recently 
shown signs of historical interests which may bear fruit. 


Canats — The Meyer work limits its study of Virginia canals largely to a consid- 
eration of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the James River and Kanawha canals, both 
of which have since been the subject of separate study, but the information contained 
is scarcely more than can be found in the older Dunbar‘ or the recent interesting Sun- 
day supplements to the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Again a glance at Swem, this 
time page 1032-1041, will show how wide open the field is for future work. And even 
concerning the James River and Kanawha Company, it may be supposed that the 


1American Historical Review, Vol. 23, Jan. 1918, pp. 409-11; American Economic Review, 
Vol. 8, Mar. 1918, pp. 119-21; Political Science Patol , Vol. 33, June 1918, pp. 294-97. 

2Geo. M. Dutcher, Shipman, Fay, Shearer, & Allison, A Guide to Historical Literature, N. Y., 
1936, p. 1041, for example, lists it. 

3Mr. William L. Phillips, of Richmond, has in preparation a monograph on the Spotswood 
Trail. Another work on a separate Virginia road should be mentioned: Margaret E. K. Kern’s 
The Trail of the Three Notched Road, Richmond, 1929. Robert Lee Kincaid’s The Wilderness 
Road, Indianapolis, 1947, should of course be consulted. 

4Already published in their official organ, The Virginia Road Builder, have been such historical 
sketches as Baxter Smith’s “Story of Skyline Drive”; E. P. Ellison’s “A Brief History of the Con- 
struction of Route 1”; and C. S. Mullen’s “History of Virginia Department of Highways.” 

5Walter S. Sanderlin, The Great National Project: A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal; Baltimore, 1946. Wayland F. Dunaway, History of the James River and Kanawha Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1922. Another recent separate Liseory that should be mentioned is Alexander C. 
Brown, The Dismal Swamp Canal, Ann Arbor, 1946. A related study is Alexander C. Brown’s 
“The Old Bay Line of the Chesapeake” in William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd Ser., Vol. 
18, Oct. 1938, pp. 389-405. 

6Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in America, Indianapolis, 1915. 
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forthcoming biographical studies of Cocke and Cabell by Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., 
and Carol Tanner, respectively, will uncover new and important material. 

Rartroaps — Curiously enough, although the most detailed treatment of Virginia 
transportation in the Meyer volume concerns railroads, it is the least dependable. The 
section seems to be based almost exclusively on news notices in Niles’, DeBow’s and 
Hunt's magazines, with no critical examination of their sources. The danger of using 
newspaper or magazine reports as current history is well illustrated by the statement 
on p. 457 (the statement is carefully documented from Niles’ Register) that the Staun- 
ton and Potomac charter provided for forfeiture of rights if federal aid was accepted. 
A glance at the charter itself (Acts, 1830-31, p. 178-187) would have shown that no 
such provision ever passed both houses, and an examination of the Senate Journal 
for the same year (especially pages 140, 155, 169) would not only have shown why, 
but would also have given some significant details about the cross currents of Rail- 
road policy and the Nullification controversy. Similarly, the Meyer volume state- 
ment that the Staunton and Potomac Railroad was the first chartered in Virginia is 
simply not borne out by examination of any likely source,’ and may also have originated 
in one of the magazine statements of the early 30’s. 

The railroad history of Virginia has, in short, yet to be written. Howard D. Dozier 
has, of course, written a competent history of the Petersburg Railroad;® Charles Turner 
of Washington and Lee has written a full length study of the Louisa Railroad, and 
Elizabeth Coleman of Roanoke and Charlottesville has in progress a history of the 
Virginia Central.!° The Chesapeake and Ohio office in Richmond has become: active 
in historical work, and the Norfolk and Western office in Roanoke has for many years 
collected historical material. Turner is interested in all phases of the War railroads 
in Virginia, and Kathleen Bruce is working on the Reconstruction period railroads." 
There still, however, remains an opportunity for a general study of railroad develop- 
ment in the state of a less generalized nature than the work in progress of Joseph Har- 
rison of Richmond on the Political Aspects of the Internal Improvements Movement. 


GENERAL COMMENT ON THE MEYER VOLUME 
In justice to the Meyer volume it should be emphasized that it is a standard work 
of general scope which will be useful to the cautious student of Virginia transporta- 
tion history in fitting local details into a broader picture of national transportation 
development. It is a pity, though, that reprints of this sort are issued without a modern 
critical introduction to point out their value and their limitation. 


Alderman Library, Joun Coox Wy 


University of Virginia. 


7See, for example, the annual Session Laws of Virginia before 1830-31. 

8In his History of the Atlantic Coast Line, Boston & N. Y., 1920. 

9M. A. Thesis, University of North Carolina, 1940. 

10See also Charles W. Turner, “The Virginia Central Railroad at War” in Journal of Southern 
History, Vol. 12, Nov. 1946, pp. 510-533. 

11In connection with the War and Reconstruction railroads, there should be consulted Charles 
W. Ramsdell’s “The Confederate Government and the Railroads” in American Historical Review, 
Vol. 22, 1917, pp. 794-804, and Carl R. Fish, “The Restoration of the Southern Railroads” in 
University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, No. 2, 1919, pp. 1-28. 
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